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Buffalo  C-E 
to  shutdown 
Sepfombor  19 
(See  page  13) 


Moonies  may 


start 


While  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  the  mental  disorder  that 
afflicts  the  molester,  a  public 
educated  about  the  facts  and 
resources  available  can  help 
reduce  its  impact. 

It  was  with  this  objective 
that  three  different  Gannett 
voices  in  three  different  cities. 
The  El  Paso  Times,  KPNX-TV 
in  Phoenix  and  KSDO  radio 
in  San  Diego,  independently 
launched  revealing  series  that 
recounted  the  damage  done  to 
children  in  the  communities 
they  serve. 

But  beyond  the  documen¬ 
taries,  all  three  series  provided 
testimony  from  doctors,  psychi¬ 
atrists,  service  organizations— 
even  the  molesters  themselves 
—along  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  danger  signals  and 


50%  requester 
rule  may  help 
free  newspaper 
(See  page  9) 


N.Y.  publishers 
urged  to  stick 
to  news  basics 
(See  page  12) 


A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
VfHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 
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“My  stepfather  wasn’t  like  the 
dirty  old  man  on  the  school  play¬ 
ground  that  parents  warn  their 
children  about.  We  were  like  the 
Waltons.  He  was  my  daddy.” 

The  words  are  from  a  victim 
of  child  molestation.  And  as 
is  true  in  80%  of  all  reported 
cases,  the  molester  was  some¬ 
one  she  already  knew. 

By  age  16,  one  in  four  girls 
has  been  affected.  With  boys, 
one  in  10. 


actions  to  take. 

The  sexual  abuse  of  children 
is  a  sensitive  and  unpleasant 
subject.  But  helping  to  over¬ 
come  a  community  problem  is 
the  responsibility  of  coura¬ 
geous,  caring  local  journalism. 

And  every  Gannett  local 
information  service— from 
Honolulu  to  Hattiesburg,  Lans- 
dale  to  Louisville,  Tucson  to 
Tampa— is  expected  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  responsibility,  each 
in  its  own  way  for  its  own 
community. 
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When  the  Examiner  published  Chris  Hardy's  photomontage  of  a  full  moon  over 
San  Francisco,  more  than  5,000  readers  requested  —  and  got  —  a  glossy  print. 


THE 

VBUAL 


Photography  is  a  vital  element  of  the  daily 
excellence  of  The  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Our  photo  staff  of  15  routinely  wins  most  of 
the  state’s  awards  and  takes  our  readers 
inside  the  events  we  cover  —  from  The  City’s 
moonlit  skyscape,  to  the  frozen  heroics  of  a 
game-winning  catch,  to  the  pathos  and  the 
turmoil  of  war-ravaged  Central  America. 


DIMENSION 


John  Storey’s  camera 
caught  The  Catch  —  the 
last-minute  touchdown 
reception  by  49er 
Dwight  Clark  that  sent 
San  Francisco  to  the 
Super  Bowl.  More  than 
lO.OCX)  Examiner 
readers  asked  for  the 
special  poster  made  of 
the  thrilling  moment. 


Staffers  Eli  Reed,  a 
Pulitzer  prize  runner-up, 
and  John  Storey  were 
among  an  Examiner 
task  force  that 
produced  a 

comprehensive  15-part 
series  on  the  turmoil  in 
Central  America.  The 
special  report,  titled 
"The  Tortured  Land,” 
included  more  than  200 
photographs. 


Flint  Ink  delivers 
in  more  wavs  than  one! 


Our  fleet  of  68  ink  tankers,  largest  of  its  kind,  is  on  the  road  daily 
to  service  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  these  tankers  are  deliver¬ 
ing  a  consistent,  proven  product — backed  by  Flint  Ink's  long¬ 
standing  dedication  to  quality,  service  and  specialized  bulk  han¬ 
dling  techniques. 

We  offer  technical  support  from  all  32  of  our  manufacturing 
facilities. 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDAU  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  4823^ 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOUS*  [ACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO*  SPARTANBURG 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 

SEPTEMBER 

16- 18 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence.  Marriott  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

17- 19 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Ramada  Inn. 

Champaign.  III. 

19-23 — Lasers  in  Graphics.  Hyatt  Regency.  Miami,  Fla. 

22 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Century  Plaza  Hotel.  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Calif. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

23- 24— National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza.  N.Y. 

23-25 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel,  Los  Angeles. 

23-25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel  (Station  Square),  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

23-26— National  Wire  Watch.  Baltimore  Hilton,  Baltimore.  Md. 
27-Oct.  1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly  meeting. 
Marriott  Hotel.  Chicago.  III. 

29- Oct.  3 — Women  in  Communications.  National  Conference,  Brown 

Palace  Hotel,  Denver.  Colo. 

30- Oct.  2 — UPl  EDICON,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives.  Quality  Inn,  Columbus 
Ohio. 

3-6 — Graph  Expo  '82  East.  Philadelphia  Civic  Center,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Fall  Con¬ 
ference.  Canandaigua  Sheraton,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

7-9 — Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show,  Sheraton,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

7-10 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association.  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel.  Wilmington.  Del. 

10- 13 — INPA  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

10-14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 
tel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-15 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference,  Seel- 
bach  Hotel.  Louisville.  Ky. 

13-15 — International  Newspaper  Conversions  Group  annual  con¬ 
ference,  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno,  Nev. 

15-19 — International  Videocommunications  Conference.  New  Pa¬ 
lais  de  Congres.  Cannes,  France. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotei, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

17-19— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers.  Holiday  Motor 

Lodge.  Clear  Lake.  la. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

21-24— 43rd  annual  New  England  Newspaper  Production  Con¬ 
ference,  Mount  Washington.  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

23- 29— National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 

Course.  Oct  23.  Philadelphia.  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
Oct.  24,  Cleveland.  Marriott  Airport.  Oct.  25.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
Radisson  Muehlebach.  Oct.  27,  Salt  Lake  City.  Hilton.  Oct. 
29,  Seattle,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Bellvue.  Wash. 

24- 26— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

24-27 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marri¬ 
ott  Inn,  Worcester.  Mass. 

28-31 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Collegiate  Press.  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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About  awards 


Double  Exposure  .  .  .  Two  first  prizes  of  $1 ,000  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  the  I4th  annual  RFK 
Journalism  Awards  category  for  pictures  relating  to  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Recipients  were:  Jay  Mather,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  for  a  photo  essay  on  self-rehabilitation;  and 
Jerry  Lower,  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondale,  for  a  photo 
essay  about  a  camp  for  the  handicapped.  In  the  print  category 
the  winners  were  Fred  Girard  and  Norman  Sinclair,  Detroit 
News,  who  wrote  about  the  poor  and  the  law.  Merle  Wolin’s 
sweatshop  expose  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  a 
photo  essay  about  Haitian  refugees  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun  Sentinel  received  honorable  mentions.  Eric 
Scogliano’s  report  on  the  Alaskan  Aleuts  in  the  Seattle  Week¬ 
ly  also  was  cited. 

♦  *  * 

Feature  Writers  .  .  .  Ford  Times  magazine  is  publishing 
the  winning  articles  in  its  competition  for  college  journalism 
majors.  The  authors  are;  Patti  Kutner,  '82,  S.l.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications,  Syracuse  University;  and 
Mark  R.  Mandernach,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  Each 
writer  also  received  $400  for  first  serial  rights. 

*  4: 

At  the  19th  Hole  ...  All  of  the  scores  are  in  and  the  Golf 
Writers  Association,  with  MacGregor,  have  new  champions 
in  several  newspaper  divisions  of  the  writing  contest.  They 
are:  News  —  Ronald  Green,  Charlotte  News',  features  — 
David  Lamm,  Florida  Times-Union',  columns  —  Gary 
Nuhn,  Dayton  Daily  News.  In  second  place  are:  Sam  Blair, 
Dallas  Morning  News',  Gary  D’ Amato,  Racine  Journal 
Times;  and  Furman  Bisher,  Atlanta  Journal.  Third  place 
finishers:  Edwin  Pope,  Miami  Herald;  Marino  Parascenzo, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  and  John  Radosta,  New  York 
Times. 

9k  * 

At  the  Top  ...  A  blue  ribbon  panel  of  journalists  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  named 
Joel  Brinkman,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  head  of  the  class 
in  IRE  competition.,  for  his  series  on  Kentucy’s  coroners. 
There  was  no  top  winner  in  the  under-75 ,000  circulation  calss. 
Finalists  in  that  group  were:  Sam  Meddis,  Bridgewater  . I .) 
Courier-News;  Mike  Thomas  and  Wyatt  Emmerich,  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today;  and  a  Santa  Fe  news  organization  led  by  Roger 
Morris.  In  the  “A”  group  with  Brinkman  were;  Joseph 
Albright,  Andrew  Alexander,  Cheryl  Arvidson  and  Henry 
Eason,  Cox  Newspapers’  Washington  bureau;  John  Hanchette, 
Gannett  News  Service;  and  Penny  Feuerzeig,  Virgin  Islands 
Daily  News. 

9k  9k  4c 

Planes,  Wheelchairs  and  Chips  .  .  .  Articles  on  these  three 
subjects  won  in  the  16th  annual  journalism  competition  of  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  Michael  E.  Long 
wrote  about  new  aircraft  design  in  National  Geographic; 
Denise  Grady  reported  in  Discover  how  more  efficient  wheel¬ 
chairs  are  being  invented;  and  Tim  Gaffney  told  Dayton  Daily 
News  readers  how  the  silicon  chip  in  computers  may  aid  the 
human  body.  Each  writer  received  $1,000. 

9k  9k  9k 

Quality  in  Numbers  .  .  .  Judges  for  the  1981  Roland 
Michener  Award  for  public  service  in  journalism  in  Canada 
reported  "special  merit"  in  every  one  of  the  49  entries  (a 
record).  Five  finalists  to  be  honored  in  November  are:  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Record,  for  a  land  swindle  expose;  La  Presse 
of  Montreal,  for  a  series  on  the  million  dollar  deficit  involving 
La  Fete  Nationale  du  Quebec;  North  Battleford  News- 
Optimist,  for  investigation  of  a  farm  equipment  ripoff;  Regina 
Leader-Post,  for  reports  on  pesticides,  drugs  and  other  che¬ 
micals;  and  Tele-Metropole,  Montreal,  for  sparking  a  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  the  problems  of  La  Federation  des  Cais- 
ses  d’Entraide. 
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WE  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you.  We 
don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can  tell  you 
how  we  make  money  and  get  circulation 
in  Lapeer  County,  Vfichigan.  We’re  betting 
the  $1,750  price  of  this  ad  the  same 
methods  will  work  for  you.  We  hope  youll 
bet  $100  .  .  .  and  if  it’s  a  bad  bet  you  get 
your  money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  16  file  folders  packed 
with  everything  we  use  .  .  .  renewal  letters, 
inserts,  publicity,  ads,  special  promotions, 
premiums.  We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it, 
when  we  use  it,  and  the  results  we  get.  We’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  contest  without  the  use  of  outside  pro¬ 
moters  (our  last  contest  got  us  774  new 
subscribers  and  twice  that  many  renewals  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $1  each  for  the  new  ones 
and  half  that  for  the  renewals.) 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your  price, 
and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions  and  make 
regular  subscribers  of  newcomers  and 
newlyweds.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  fight  a 
shopper  and  start  your  own.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies  (like 
where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for  67  cents  a 
lb).  We’ll  tell  you  about  our  special  edi¬ 
tions,  directories,  TV  guide,  and  other  cir¬ 
culation  and  revenue  builders. 

“I  bought  your  toivico  whan  I  took  ovar  a  dying 
waakly.  Using  your  tuggatllons,  I  tavad  tha 
thing  in  3  months''  —  Jim  Falknar,  Plaquomlna 


“In  4  waaks  wa'vs  slraady  usad  a  lot  of  your 
idaas  and  thay'ra  paying  off.  Wa'vs  slraady  got 
soma  of  your  circulation  systam  In  slfact  and 
ws'ia  using  your  guarantaad  rasulla  Mas  lor  our 
claaslllada.  Ws'ia  tiying  your  cookbook  edition 
loo.  You've  got  a  great  service  and  a  great 
paper”  —  Stave  Robertson,  Horry  County  (SC) 
Indapandant. 

“I  bought  It  In  1975,  and  I'll  buy  It  again,  |ust  lor 
the  updates.”  —  Wandall  FaughI,  Darning 
Nawapapars,  Darning,  NM. 

“Hava  lust  complatsd  a  sucesatui  subscription 
drive  based  on  your  own.  Nearly  500  new 
subscribers  plus  $3500  In  tha  bank.”  —  Dick 
Bannar,  Bedford  Co.  Press,  PA. 

“355  new  Christmas  gilt  subscriptions  using 
your  methods,  compared  to  36  tha  year  balora.” 

—  Jim  MacNalll,  Eastern  Qraphlc,  PEI,  Canada. 

“Paid  lor  llsalt  In  2  waaks,”  —  Chan  Harris, 
Door  Co.  Advocals,  WIs. 

“One  of  tha  finest  packages  for  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation  I've  aver  seen."  —  Al 
Varaehlart,  St  Charles  (III)  Chronicle. 

“Bast  $t00  wa  aver  Invested.  Our  classlllad 
revenue  has  triplad.”  —  Jim  Fink,  Qunnison, 
Colo, 

“Vour  sarvica  la  lantaallc.  It  haload  us  build  our 
circulation  from  900  to  3300  In  lass  than  a  year. 

—  Richard  RIppa,  Plainsman,  Obartln,  KA, 


You  can  have  the  secrets 
of  America's  most 
successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


We’ll  send  you  55  pages  of  tax-saving 
business-building  and  management  ideas. 
There’s  also  a  folder  explaining  our  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen’s  bonus  program  we  spent  5 
years  developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
“Clerk  of  the  Week’’  promotion  that  got 
us  12  FAST  AND  EASY  PAGE  ADS.  We 
tell  you  how  we  get  our  page  of  directory 
advertising  and  6  pages  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  developed 
over  many  years.  We  didn’t  guess.  We 
tested  by  means  of  split  mailings,  repeated 
many  times.  You  get  the  beneHt  of  our 
research. 


Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you; 

A  1-year  ($18)  subscription  to  The 
County  Press  —  a  newspaper  that 
averages  68  pages  a  week,  that  has  won 
54  first-place  awards  in  state 
and  national  competition  (including  3 
firsts  in  general  excellence  NNA  1969-75- 
79). 


You’ll  see  modern  6-column  format,  off¬ 
set  printing  from  our  own  central  printing 
plant,  frequent  retail  promotions,  140-page 
Good  News  edition,  special  sections  and 
scores  of  ideas  for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

•  Ad  selling,  contract  and  rate  card 
secrets  we  learned  from  Gannett, 
Thomson  and  Worrell  chains. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or 
phone  for  your  individual  problems. 
You’re  welcome  to  visit  too. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  2,123  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  Our  14-year-old  service  revised  and 
updated.  You  now  get  25^  more 
material  and  new  ideas,  plus  the  big 
new  pasteup  manual  and  our 
experience  buying  and  operating 
$350,000  worth  of  computers. 


Ben  Myers,  General  Manager  E  9/82  ^ 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Box  220  j 

Lapeer,  Michigan  48446  ■ 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service  and  also  your  new  ■ 
pasteup  manual.  I  am  enclosing  $100  under  your  moneyback  guarantee.  I  . 
understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material,  and  reprint  anything  from  your  | 
newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree  that  the  material  sent  me  | 
will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others.  | 


Newspaper . 


City/State . 

Please  include  street  address.  Delivery  is  by  UPS. 


(Utie  Vapeer  ffiountg  (Preas 

America’s  Largest  Rural  Weekly  •  Lapeer,  Michigan  •  Ph  313*664*0811 


Book  review 


Farber  book  discusses 


his  40  days  in  prison 


By  John  Consoli 

The  40  days  New  York  Times  reporter 
Myron  Farber  spent  in  a  Bergen  County, 
N . J .  jail  for  refusing  to  turn  over  his  notes 
and  records  to  the  court  during  the  mur¬ 
der  trial  of  Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich  in  1978 
were  not  exactly  like  those  served  by  har¬ 
dened  criminals. 

Although  Farber  was  incarcerated,  he 
was  granted  certain  privileges  offered  to 
few  other  inmates. 

In  his  long-awaited  book  on  the  Jas¬ 
calevich  case  (entitled  “Somebody  is 
Lying”  The  Story  of  Dr.  X.,  Doubleday, 
367  pages,  $17.95),  Farber  presents  an 
inside  look  of  his  investigation  and  his 
subsequent  imprisonment  for  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  court  order  that  he  turn  over 
all  his  notes  for  examination  by  the  trial 
judge. 

During  the  Jascalevich  trial.  Farber 
was  ordered  to  jail  for  an  indefinite  term 
until  he  turned  over  what  the  court  had 
asked  for.  He  was  also  given  a  six-month 
sentence  for  criminal  contempt. 

On  July  24, 1978  Farber  was  ordered  to 
jail.  At  the  urging  of  Bergen  County  Sher¬ 
iff  Joseph  Job,  the  repxtrter  was  not  hand¬ 
cuffed,  but  was  escorted  out  of  the  court¬ 
house  by  Job. 

As  Farber  tells  it,  “As  soon  as  we  got 
out  of  the  courthouse,  I  discovered  that 
the  sheriff  had  his  own  plans  for  me.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  me  behind  bars,  at  3:15 
p.m.  he  ushered  me  into  a  fully  furnished 
apartment  in  the  jail  complex.  The  apart¬ 
ment,  he  explained,  came  with  his  title, 
and  he  rarely  used  it.  I  was  to  stay  here,  at 
least  for  the  balance  of  the  day.” 

“Maybe  your  lawyers  can  do  some¬ 


thing  for  you  by  then,”  Job  told  Farber. 
“Meanwhile,  1  want  you  to  be  comfort¬ 
able.  I’ll  have  some  food  brought  un  to 
you.  Do  you  drink  milk?” 

“1  assured  the  sheriff  that  1  drank  milk 
and  that  1  was  more  than  grateful  for  his 
kindness,”  Farber  said. 

“Don’t  worry,”  the  sheriff  told  Farber. 
“You’re  a  respected  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  you’ll  be  treated  like  one 
here.”  The  sheriff  returned  a  short  time 
later  with  four  deputies  and  two  gallons  of 
milk. 

“The  sheriff  showed  me  through  the 
apartment  and  said  1  was  free  to  use  the 
phone,”  Farber  said.  “He  also  jotted 
down  the  number  of  a  detective  1  should 
call  if  I  wanted  anything.” 

Farber  had  creamed  chicken  for  dinner 
that  night  and  then  turned  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  to  watch  the  local  news  reports. 

Later  that  night,  Farber  was  released 
from  jail,  pending  a  ruling  on  a  motion 
before  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  ordered  Farber  back  to  jail  the  next 
day,  but  he  remained  free  pending  an 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Farber  was  back  in 
jail.  Bergen  County  has  two  jail  com¬ 
plexes.  The  main  jail  had  been  closed  a 
year  earlier  after  being  declared  obsolete, 
but  since  then  it  had  been  reopened  to 
house  maximum  security  prisoners  and 
“escape  risks”  who  could  not  be  held  in 
the  jail  annex  a  half-mile  down  the  road. 
The  annex  had  an  outdoor  recreation 
area,  a  gym,  a  library,  a  hospital  ward,  a 
workshop,  mess  hall  and  a  chapel,  which 
the  main  jail  did  not.  But  the  annex  had 
more  of  a  dormitory  setting,  while  the 


main  jail  had  cells. 

As  Farber  tells  it,  both  the  main  jail  and 
the  annex  were  very  different  from  the 
sheriffs  apartment.  He  said  the  sheriff 
would  have  preferred  his  being  returned 
to  his  apartment  during  his  incarceration, 
but  he  was  up  for  re-election  in  the  fall 
and  couldn’t  afford  any  charges  of  favor¬ 
itism  toward  the  reporter. 

The  sheriff  gave  Farber  a  choice,  but 
thought  the  main  jail  would  be  clearly  a 
“wiser,  safer”  choice  since  it  was  close 
by  his  office. 

Farber  was  given  a  cell  in  an  area  that 
had  once  been  an  infirmary  wing.  The 
floor  was  scrubbed  with  disinfectant. 
Most  of  the  graffiti  were  removed  from 
the  wall.  The  cell  was  14  feet  long,  8  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high. 

The  cell  contained  a  bed  with  metal 
slats  and  a  thin  mattress.  A  piece  of  tin 
screwed  to  the  wall  served  as  a  mirror. 
The  cell  contained  a  table  and  the  sheriff 
added  an  office  chair  and  a  metal  folding 
table  for  the  typewriter,  which  he  permit¬ 
ted  Farber  to  have. 

Unlike  his  fellow  inmates,  Farber’s  cell 
was  not  locked  and  he  was  free  to  move 
along  a  50-foot  corridor  of  his  cellblock. 
He  also  took  his  meals  in  a  kitchenette  off 
the  guards’  desk  with  two  trustees  who 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  His  meals 
were  prison  food  such  as  beans  and 
franks. 

Farber  was  also  permitted  to  wear  his 
own  clothing  and  on  his  table  he  placed  a 
picture  of  his  wife  and  children. 

During  his  first  week  in  jail,  the  repor¬ 
ter  had  a  steady  stream  of  visitors. 

“Reporters  and  television  correspon¬ 
dents  poured  into  the  jail  for  interviews, 
and  the  sheriff,  standing  ramrod  at  my 
side,  basked  in  the  publicity,”  Farber 
says  in  the  book. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  first  week  in 
prison,  “Meet  the  Press”  called  Sheriff 
Job  and  asked  whether  Farber  could  be 
the  guest  on  a  live  program  from  the  jail. 
The  sheriff  approved,  Farber  said,  but  the 
trial  judge  in  the  Jascalevich  case  prohi¬ 
bited  it.  He  also  ordered  a  crackdown  on 
Farber’s  “special  privileges.”  Reporters 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  interview  Far¬ 
ber  in  jail  and  the  only  visitors  he  was 
permitted  were  his  lawyers  and  members 
of  his  family. 

Into  his  second  week  in  prison,  Farber 
said  he  was  becoming  “stir  crazy.” 

“Between  the  heat  and  the  slamming  of 
cell  doors  when  breakfast  was  served  at 
6:30  a.m.,  1  wasn’t  getting  much  rest,” 
Farber  writes.  “The  weekends  were 
especially  bad.  On  weekdays,  1  could  al¬ 
ways  hope  that  some  court  would  decide 
to  release  me,  pending  my  appeal;  on 
weekends  there  was  no  hope.” 

Farber  was  released  from  jail  in  late 
August,  but  after  several  hearings,  he  was 
sent  back  in  mid-October.  He  got  his  old 
cell  back,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  the  shape 
it  was  in  when  he  left  it. 
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Meet, 

Discuss, 

Join, 

Partake  & 
Learn 
at 


UPl's  23rd  Annual  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference 
September  30-October  2, 1982 


Meet 

the  new  chairman  of  DPI,  Len  R. 
Small,  and  other  DPI  principal 
owners  Douglas  Ruhe,  Cordell 
Overgaard  and  William 
Geissler.  They’ll  be  unveiling 
some  exciting  new  plans,  and 
seeking  your  input  at  EDICON. 

Discuss 

the  future  with  Herman  Kahn 
(“The  Coming  Economic  Boom”) 
and  newspaper  researcher 
Ruth  Clark  of  Yankelovich, 
Skelley  and  White.  Hear  sharp- 
witted  media  critic  Jeff  Green¬ 
field  (“The  Real  Campaign"). 


Join 

newspaper  “Trailblazers  and 
Trendsetters,”  who  will  share 
their  product  and  circulation 
successes.  Panelists  include 
John  Seigenthaler,  Doug 
Creighton,  Robert  Chandler,  Bill 
Ketter,  Richard  High,  Ralph 
Ingersoll,  Michael  Hurd. 

Partake 

in  a  unique  cable  TV  workshop. 
The  nation’s  cable  leaders 
(many  are  based  in  Denver)  will 
explain  what  cable  really  offers 
to  newspapers — the  promises 
and  the  pitfalls. 

Learn 

from  outspoken  media  people 
like  John  Tydeman  and  “posi¬ 
tioning”  expert  Al  Ries.  On  the 
lighter  side,  you’ll  hear  from 
“Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis 
and  DPI  humor  writer  Dick 
West.  And,  much,  much  more 
at  the  1982  EDICON. 


The  Rockies  in  autumn — 
Denver  is  the  host  city  for  the 
1982  EDICON. 


1982  EDICON 
Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver 
Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

For  information,  registration  & 
details  on  reduced  air  fares, 
call  Annette  Holst  at 
(212)  850-8638. 
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The  Goss  system's  solution  to  printing  production. 

introducing  the  Goss 
SofteKthteitcouldbeall 


The  60.000  pph  double-width 
Goss  Headliner  Offset™  press  is 
designed  to  prov  ide  for  excellent 
print  quality  and  high  productivity 
that  is  traditional  with  Goss  presses. 

It's  also  flexible  enough  so  you 
can  select  the  color  capability  you 
want.  Then  build  in  the  features 
and  sophistication  needed  to  meet 
your  production  requirements— 
now  and  later. 


FleNiUe  enough  lor 
conversions  or  new 
insiallaiions. 

The  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press  is  designed  for  installation  in 
either  new  facilities  or  in  letteipress- 
to-offset  conversions.  Units  fit  most 
existing  letterpress  substructures. 
Thev  can  also  be  mounted  on  new 
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substructure  or  floor  mounted.  A 
compact  design  means  you  can 
print  offset  without  increasing  your 
pressroom  space. 

FioMbioonougniogrow 
with  you. 

Choose  just  the  color  capabil¬ 
ity  you  need.  A  unit  with  half-deck 
permits  true  offset  color  leads  for 
spot  and  process  color.  A  color 
couple  allows  color  on  either  side 


of  the  web.  And  a  color  cylinder 
is  offered  for  certain  spot  color 
applications. 


Each  mono  unit  prints  16 
broadsheet  pages  blanket-to- 
blanket.  With  cutoffs  available 
at  2IV2, 22, 22%  and  23’/i(>  inches. 
And  web  widths  ranging  from  50 
to  68  inches. 

The  Headliner  Offset  press  is 
available  with  an  open  fountain 
inker  or  with  injector  inking.  Either 
system  works  in  concert  with  the 
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Headliner  onset  press, 
the  press  youll  ever  need. 


optional  automated  Goss  color  con¬ 
trol  system  for  remote  ink  and  com¬ 
pensation  settings  and  adjustments. 

Engineered  to  work 
with  you. 

All  controls  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  And  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  is  designed  to  accommodate 
today's  environmental  needs.  For 
improved  operating  efficiency, 
faster  makeready,  and  better  waste 
control,  consider  remote  consoles 
with  the  electronic  Goss  Press 
Control  System  II  and  Printed 
Area  Reader. 


The  proven  Goss  Regent  2:1 
multi-web  width  folder  is  available 
with  quarter  folding  for  product 
versatility. 

Automate  your  production 
system  still  further  with  the  broad 
line  of  technically  advanced  Goss 
mailroom  equipment. 

And  since  this  new  press  is 
built  and  backed  by  the  world's 
leading  maker  of  web  offset  presses, 
you  get  the  support  of  our  world¬ 
wide  parts/service  network. 

If  you're  considering  a  conver¬ 
sion  or  a  new  installation,  check 


out  the  new  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
press.  It  could  be  all  the  press  you'll 
ever  need. 

Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue. 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 
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The  camel’s  nose 

Once  again  the  press  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of  fight¬ 
ing  for  open  government  and  an  end  of  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment  while  a  large  segment  of  the  public  is  unthinkingly  on 
the  side  of  “law  and  order”  and  whatever  that  might  entail  in 
the  way  of  secrecy  to  justify  that  goal.  The  press  is  trying  to 
protect  the  public’s  right  to  know  what  its  government  is 
doing,  but  the  public  isn’t  interested  and  doesn’t  care 
whether  it  knows  or  not. 

President  Reagan’s  Executive  Order  12356  setting  up  new 
requirements  for  classifying  government  information  took 
effect  quietly  on  Aug.  1  without  public  discussion  or  objec¬ 
tion.  Even  the  press  was  timidly  quiet  about  the  Order.  It 
gives  every  government  department  authority  to  classify 
anything  it  wants  to  regardless  of  reason. 

This  Executive  Order  comes  closely  on  the  heels  of  efforts 
by  the  Administration  to  rewrite  and  emasculate  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  800,000  to 
one  million  government  documents  are  classified  each  year 
and  hidden  from  public  inspection,  the  efforts  to  increase 
that  load  has  not  been  widely  reported  to  the  public  and 
consequently  there  has  been  no  public  awareness  of  what  it 
might  mean. 

The  camel’s  nose  is  already  showing  under  the  tent.  E&P  re¬ 
ported  Aug.  21,  page  6,  that  “one  of  the  sillier  provisions”  of 
the  President’s  Executive  Order  makes  it  possible  for  a 
bureaucrat  to  reclassify  something  that  has  already  been 
declassified  and  made  public.  Lest  anyone  think  that  is  not 
so,  the  National  Security  Agency  is  demanding  that  James 
Bamford,  author  of  a  book,  “The  Puzzle  Palace,”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  return  documents  he  obtained 
from  the  agency  for  research.  The  agency  claims  the  public 
release  had  been  made  by  error — in  a  house  organ  newsletter 
for  employes  and  their  families — and  now  the  material  has 
been  reclassified.  The  author  obtained  copies  and  now  the 
agency  wants  it  all  back — it  is  not  trying  to  suppress  the 
book — but  it  doesn’t  say  anything  about  trying  to  recall  the 
information  from  all  those  employes  and  their  families. 

At  the  same  time  the  Defense  Department  has  blocked 
presentation  of  about  100  technical  papers  just  before  they 
were  to  be  delivered  at  an  international  convention  of  optical 
engineering.  It  came  under  the  heading  of  preventing  “unau¬ 
thorized  disclosure.”  It  seems  fairly  obvious  the  material 
must  have  been  publicly  available  or  the  papers  never  would 
have  been  written.  Preventing  their  presentation  simply  de¬ 
prives  the  American  public  of  access  to  material  probably 
already  in  the  possession  of  interested  parties,  hostile  or 
otherwise. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists/SDX  provides  the 
framework  for  all  segments  of  the  press  to  join  in  a  coalition 
effort  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  The  threat  is  real  and  joint  action  is  neces¬ 
sary. 
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Letters 


NO  REPEAL 

The  headline  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  August  28  relative  to  the  action  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  which  states. 
“ABA  repeals  ban  on  courtroom  camer¬ 
as,”  is  wrong  and  misleading. 

The  full  text  of  the  new  Canon  3A(7), 
which  is  contained  in  your  story,  reads. 
“A  judge  should  prohibit  broadcasting, 
televising,  recording  or  photographing  in 
courtrooms  and  areas  immediately  adja¬ 
cent,”  etc.,  etc.  That  is  hardly  repeal  of 
the  camera  ban. 

The  new  rule  then  goes  on  to  state, 
“except  that  under  rules  prescribed  by  a 
supervising  appellate  court  or  other 
appropriate  authority  a  judge  may  autho¬ 
rize  broadcasting,  televising,  recording 
and  photographing  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  in  courtrooms,”  etc. 

That  is  they  very  rule  proposed  last 
year  on  which  the  ABA  held  a  hearing  at 
its  mid-winter  meeting  on  January  24. 
1982  in  Chicago.  Representatives  of 
Women  in  Communications.  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association,  the  Radio/Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Association, 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
and  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  all  spoke  against  the  proposed 
“discussion  drafts,”  presented  by  the 
ABA.  I  was  one  of  those  speakers.  The 
main  objection  we  had  was  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule  began  in  the  negative,  stating 
that  a  judge  should  prohibit  cameras,  etc. 
We  reasoned  that  the  rule  should  begin  m 
a  positive  vein  by  simply  stating.  “A 
judge  should  permit  (cameras,  etc.)  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  parties  to  a  fair 
trial  subject  to  express  conditions,  limita¬ 
tion  and  guidelines.” 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  ABA  is 
hung  up  on  imagined  fears  of  dire  things 
that  will  happen  in  the  nation's  courts  if 
cameras  are  permitted  in  them.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  state  which  has 
opened  its  courts  to  cameras  has  experi¬ 
enced  any  reason  to  reverse  that  action. 
Cameras  have  not  interfered  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  have  not  degraded  the  court, 
have  not  distracted  witnesses,  and  have 
not  created  misconceptions  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  as  has  so  often  been  charged. 

The  ABA  notwithstanding.  38  states 
now  have  opened  their  courts  to  cameras, 
and  the  L'.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  individual  states  have  the  right  to 
do  so.  Now  the  ABA  finds  itself  in  a  bind. 
So,  by  adopting  this  new  rule  they  make  a 
slight  concession  to  the  38  independent 
states  that  have  that  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  ABA's  logic  which  has  so  often 
been  disproved.  But  the  main  thrust  of 
the  new  rule,  i  submit,  is  still  cameras 
should  be  banned. 

In  its  zeal  to  keep  cameras  out  of  court¬ 
rooms  the  ABA  fails  to  realize  that  jus¬ 
tices  in  states  that  permit  cameras  are 


responsible  people.  They  went  through 
an  experimental  period  with  cameras  in 
courtrooms  and  weighed  factors  very 
carefully.  They  did  not  arrive  at  their  de¬ 
cisions  without  deep,  mature  thought. 

Joseph  Costa 

(Costa  is  a  lecturer  in  Journalism,  Ball 
State  University,  Muncie,  Ind.) 

NO  CONNECTION 

Lord  Thomson  of  Monifieth  has  no 
connection  with  the  Thomson  organiza¬ 
tion  (E&P.  July  17). 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  is  chairman  and 
president  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Li¬ 
mited.  To  clarify  further — there  are  two 
Lord  Thomsons — one  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet  and  the  other  Lord  Thomson  of 
Monifieth. 

Beryl  M.  Pate 

(Pate  is  secreatry  to  B.W.  Slaight,  execu¬ 
tive  vkepresident,  Thomson  Newspapers, 
Ltd.) 

WRITING  SINS 

1  enjoyed  the  article  by  Hugh  Morgan 
in  E&P,  August  14,  entitled.  “Writing 
coach  warns  editors  about  the  seven 
deadly  sins."  1  guess,  however,  that  to 
protect  my  copyright  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  “The  Deadly  Sins  of  Newspaper 
Writing”  is  the  title  of  a  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement  Special  Report,  copyrighted  in 
1979. 

This  was  the  product  of  critiquing  more 
than  two  million  words  of  locally  written 
stories  in  some  30-plus  newspapers  and 
details  the  most  common  (in  my  case 
eight)  bad  habit  patterns  1  discovered, 
with  examples  and  suggested  remedial 
programs. 

I  certainly  have  no  “copyright”  on  the 
ideas  of  Harry  Levins  put  forward  at  the 
Mid-America  Press  Institute  seminar, 
however,  and  commend  them  to  anyone 
who  might  have  missed  the  article.  It's 
worth  going  back  to  the  files  and  re¬ 
reading. 

Jim  Brown 

(Jim  Brown  is  a  Longboat  Key,  Florida- 
based  management  consultant  and  w  riting 
coach.) 


EIGHTH  SIN 

Regarding  the  seven  deadly  sins  {E&P. 
August  14),  I  think  there's  an  eighth  you 
overlooked.  Using  the  incorrect  pro¬ 
noun,  as  in  your  closing  sentence  “Are 
their  errors  in  fact,  violations  of  ethics  or 
good  taste?”. 

If  you  mean  are  their,  you  have  a  pro¬ 
noun  with  an  unclear  antecedent  (which 
in  this  case  also  happens  to  be  singular.  I 
think).  If  you  mean  are  there,  you  not 
only  have  the  wrong  pronoun,  you  have  a 
poorly  constructed  sentence. 

Lucy  O'Reilly 

Chicago,  IL 

SEEK  HEARING 

Thank  you  for  running  “There  ought  to 
be  a  law”  under  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  in  the 
July  3 1  issue.  I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  hearings  on  the  concept  that  deliber¬ 
ate  and  knowing  transmission  of  false  in¬ 
formation  by  media  professionals  should 
constitute  a  misdemeanor.  Anyone  hav¬ 
ing  strong  feelings  on  this  proposal,  pro  or 
con,  should  address  them  to: 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

R.H.  Cunningham 

P.O.  Box  588 
Pawleys  Island.  SC  29585 

Short  takes 


Headline:  Computers  Don't  Cause  Ev¬ 
ery  Errer — Washington  Post 
*  *  * 

The  women's  family  held  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  authorities  told  her  she  was 
dead. — Daily  Oklahoman 
*  *  * 

The  ship  was  to  sail  to  Larnaca.  Cyp¬ 
rus,  and  from  there  go  by  air  to  Tunisia, 
where  Arafat  .  .  . — Idaho  Ealls  (Ida.) 
Post-Register. 


EDITOR'S  OPINION 

Wiley  W.  Spurgeon 
Managing  Editor 
Muncie  Star  &  Eivning  Press 

"We  like  the  New  York  Times  News  Service  and  so 
do  our  readers.  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  is 
an  excellent  supplemental  wire  service.  The  material  is 
well  written  and  well  edited.  News  stories  are  com¬ 
plete  and  often  cover  topics  and  areas  not  otherwise 
available.  The  variety  of  features  is  topnotch.  Our  read¬ 
ers  enjoy  better  papers  because  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service." 

For  details,  contact  Sam  Summerlin  STk#  lirtfV 

or  Harriet  Stanton,  (212)  972-1070  JJOTR  <Dlinr0 

NEWS  SERVICE 
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International  Paper  keeps 
selling  reading 
so  you’ll  keep  selling  writing. 


I 


'"•iMh., 


“"K  i. 


*  ’WC 


Here's  one  of  International  Paper's  ~  J 
"Power  of  the  Printed  Word"  advertisements  run  to 
promote  reading  and  writing  to  young  people. 


For  the  past  three  years,  International  Paper  Company  has 
been  reaching  young  people  with  advertisements  in  our 
Power  of  the  IMnted  Word”  campaign  to  encourage  them  to  read 
more  and  write  better. 

We  figure  the  more  people  read- the  more  books, magazines  and 
newspapers  you’ll  sell.  And  the  more  paper  you’ll  buy  from  us. 

There’s  good  reason  to  believe  our  campaign  is  working.  Since 
it  began,  we’ve  sent  out  more  than  6,000,000  free  reprints  of  our 
advertisements  in  answer  to  up  to  1,500  letters  a  day.  This  response 
suggests  a  healthy  new  generation  of  readers.  And  that  looks  good 
for  all  of  us  in  the  paper  and  publishing  industry. 

For  your  complete  set  of  these  advertisements,  write  to: 

“Power  of  the  Printed  Word,”  iwxcow  atiowai 

International  Paper  Company,  Dept.  P31  [iVpFy 

RO.  Box  954,  Madison  Square  Station,  COMPANY 

NewYork,N.Y.  10010.  t  1982  Iniernalional  Paper  Company  We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  printed  won 


We  believe  In  the  power  of  the  printed  word 
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September  11, 1982 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

IIODO  1^1  ll  A  pickup  in  our  business.  There's  faster  de- 

I  W  w  /O  I  V|  U  w  I  I  I  U  I  livery  and  we  can  prove  people  want  it.  It 

(the  requester  rule)  gives  the  paper  more 

seen  helping  free  papers  Hancock  noted  that  the  requester  rule 

"  ^  ■  also  makes  the  Greensheet  easier  to  audit 

By  Andrew  Radolf  going  to  have  a  real  hard  time  qualifying  by  Verified  Audit  of  Circulations.  “We 

for  the  requester  rule.”  can  take  the  postal  slips  and  show  them 

The  United  States  Postal  Services  The  switch  to  second  class  halved  Mac-  that,”  he  explained. 

50%  requester  rule  for  second  class  con-  Donald’s  mailing  costs.  The  Greensheet  is  compiling  its  reques- 

trolled  mail,  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  The  cost  for  sending  out  23 ,000  50-page  ter  lists  through  recording  of  telephone 

October  1,  will  be  both  a  benefit  and  a  copies  of  the  Citizen,  at  14  ounces  each  surveys  and  by  asking  readers  to  send  in 

danger  to  newspapers.  ^^d  69%  advertising,  was  $4,185.27  coupons  inserted  in  the  publication. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  rule  will  enable  second  class  controlled.  The  cost  for  Hancock  noted  that  if  the  Greensheet 
dailies  to  publish  a  more  viable  pro-  mailing  the  same  product  third  class  reaches  the  post  office  by  6  a. m.Wednes- 
duct”  which  is  better  able  to  serve  both  would  have  been  $8,366.70.  day,  about  80%  of  the  copies  are  deli- 

readers  and  advertisers,  say  newspaper  Por  the  LaCostan,  the  cost  for  mailing  vered  to  readers  that  day. 
executives.  The  danger  is  the  rule  will  4  goo  32-page  copies  was  $684.21  at  The  Greensheet  is  sent  to  about  20,000 
make  dailies  second  class  controlled  second  class  controlled  and  $1,206  at  households  in  Solano  County  which  do 

TMC  competitors  more  attractive  to  third  class.  not  subscribe  to  the  22,500  daily  Re¬ 
readers  and  advertisers  as  well.  MacDonald  noted  that  the  Citizen  once  public. 

To  qualify  for  second  class  controlled  relied  on  an  alternate  delivery  service  for  Hancock  said  the  Greensheet’s  edito- 
mail  rates  when  the  new  rule  takes  effect,  its  distribution,  but  the  service  was  “in-  rial  content  consists  of  “pick-up  news” 
a  controlled  circulation  publication  must  consistent  and  hard  to  police.  Advertisers  from  the  Republic, 
have  at  least  25%  editorial  content,  a  really  want  the  mail,  and  with  second  Switching  to  second  class  mail  was  a 
minimum  of  24  pages,  and  be  able  to  class  mail  they  know  the  delivery  date.”  “defensive  move,”  Hancock  said,  to  put 
prove  to  the  postal  service  that  50%  plus  The  decision  to  comply  with  the  re-  his  publications  in  a  stronger  position  to 

one  of  its  target  households  really  want  to  quester  rule  resulted  in  the  Fairfield  compete  against  marriage  mail, 

receive  the  publication.  (Calif.)  Republic's  weekly  TMC  Green-  The  advent  of  the  requester  rule  means 

Second  class  controlled  publications  sheet  becoming  a  newspaper,  said  second  class  controlled  publications  will 
which  are  mailed  weekly  or  more  fre-  Don  Hancock,  publisher  and  president  of  “raise  hell  with  newspapers,”  stated  Wil- 
quently  are  given  “newspaper  treat-  Fairfield  Publishing  Co.  “The  Green-  liamAylward,  assistant  circulation  mana- 
ment”  bv  the  oostal  service  and  delivered  sheet  used  to  be  100%  advertising.”  he  ger  of  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  postal 

“Zre  erpeEusly!”  accor^^^^^  stated,  and  was  mailed  third  class.  committee  chairman  of  the  International 

USPS  regulations.  This'often  means  next  “Our  sophisticated  advertisers  are  Circulation  Managers  Asswiation. 
day  delivery  or  in  some  instances,  same  wild  about  the  fact  we  re  mailing,  said  Second  class  controlled  mailers  have 
day  service.  USPS  does  not  guarantee  Hancock.  “There’s  been  a  tremendous  (Continued  on  page  29 f 

delivery  of  third  class  mail  within  a  speci¬ 
fied  period  of  time,  and  third  class  mail 
may  be  held  in  post  offices  for  as  long  as 
72  hours  before  being  delivered. 

Kirk  MacDonald,  publisher  of  two 
TMC  weeklies.  Citizen  and  LaCostan  in 
San  Diego  County,  California,  said  the 
prompt  delivery  of  second  class  as  well  as 
having  news  produced  by  local  staffs  en¬ 
hanced  his  weeklies’  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  advertisers. 

Recipients  living  within  the  primary 
circulation  areas  get  free  delivery.  Out¬ 
side  those  areas,  annual  subscriptions 
cost  $10  for  the  Citizen  and  $12  for  the 
LaCostan.  The  Citizen  sells  for  250  on 
newsstands.  The  LaCostan  will  soon  cost 
100. 

“Our  requester  rate  is  almost  70%.” 

MacDonald  said.  “It  shows  we  are  being 
read.” 

Southcoast  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune,  owns 
the  weeklies  which  average  44  pages  and 
are  30%  to  35%  news. 

“I  put  a  real  premium  on  editorial  qual¬ 
ity,”  MacDonald  said.  “Anyone  who 
tries  to  go  second  class  controlled  with¬ 
out  putting  out  a  viable  newspaper  is  Premium  put  on  editorial  quality 
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Editor  urges  return 
to  daily  news  basics 


By  William  M.  Freeman 

The  nation’s  newspapers  were  urged 
last  week  to  “stick  to  basics”  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  injunction  came  from  Craig 
Ammerman,  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  who  told  the  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  at  the  Gideon  Putnam 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  that  “there  are 
opportunities  in  today’s  markets  and 
surely  in  tomorrow’s  for  us  to  better 
serve  our  publics  while  finding  new 
sources  of  revenue.” 

“The  world  is  so  complex,  so  confus¬ 
ing  and  so  damn  contradictory  at  times,” 
he  said,  “that  our  most  basic  job  is  more 
important  than  ever.” 

What  it  means 

“If  we  don’t  tell  the, reader  what  the 
prime  rate  means  to  him,  if  we  don’t  tell 
the  reader  that  falling  oil  prices  might  be 
bad  in  the  long  run,  nobody  will. 

“If  you  don’t  cover  the  local  schools,  if 
you  don’t  explore  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
local  bond  issue,  if  you  don’t  bird-dog 
City  Council  and  the  local  school  board, 
you’re  abdicating. 

“And  you  are  walking  away  from  a 
very  important  role  newspapers  have 
played  in  this  uniquely  democratic 
society.” 

Mismanaged 

Ammerman  told  the  publishers  that  the 
Bulletin’s  death  was  a  result  of  “misman¬ 
agement.” 

“It  was  victimized,”  he  asserted,  “by 
the  humans  who  ran  it  and  not  by  the 
humans  whose  changing  lifestyles  were 
not  served  by  it. 

“There  was  nothing  the  Bulletin  could 
do  in  the  two  generations  since  World 
War  II  about  the  ways  its  world  changed. 
It  could  not  stem  the  flow  to  suburbia;  it 
could  not  prevent  the  inflationary  spirals 
which  ate  at  it;  it  could  not  do  much  about 
the  change  from  a  blue-collar  to  a  white- 
collar  economy,  or  about  affluence  and 
the  things  it  brought  to  people,  or  the 
inroads  of  television,  of  peoples’  time  and 
advertisers’  budgets. 

“It’s  my  guess,”  he  went  on,  “that  the 
secret  of  prosperous  newspapers  for  the 
rest  of  this  century  will  rest  with  avoiding 
the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

“Principally,  I  think  this  means  that  we 
must  do  our  traditional  job  of  covering 
and  explaining  this  confusing  world  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  ever  have.  And  I  think  it 
means  we  have  to  understand  this  chang- 


(William  M.  Freeman  took  early  re¬ 
tirement  recently  from  the  news  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times.) 
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ing  society  as  it  changes  and  avoid  letting 
any  of  our  many  competitors  for  peoples’ 
time  and  money  fill  those  changing  needs 
before  we  do.” 

Retail  ad  decline 

A  warning  that  the  volume  of  retail 
advertising  linage  in  newspapers  was  en¬ 
tering  a  decline  came  from  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  mass  merchandisers. 

They  were  Fred  Bentelspacher,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Hess’s  department  store  head¬ 
quartered  in  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Tom  Rouen, 
vicepresident,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  Fay’s  Drug  Company,  New  York 
state  chain;  and  John  Whitehead,  general 
merchandise  manager.  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Northeast. 

Bentelspacher  said  that  while  ROP  lin¬ 
age  was  “still  the  lifeblood  of  our  promo¬ 
tion,”  direct  mail  and  broadcast  usage 
would  gain. 

He  complained  of  poor  printing  prac¬ 
tices,  with  images  on  the  other  side  of  a 
newspaper  page  coming  through,  and  of 
sharp  rises  in  the  cost  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

“I  believe  most  department  stores  will 
use  ROP  linage  as  a  bulwark  but  not  in  as 
much  volume  as  before,  mainly  in  price 
promotion,  with  other  print  media,  such 
as  preprints,  for  fashion  images,”  he  said. 

Whitehead  said  that  newspapers  has 
been  first  in  Sears  promotion  since  1887, 
although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

One  of  the  reasons,  he  said,  was  the  big 
chain’s  adoption  of  centralized  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  ROP  “expensive  and  logistical- 
ly  a  nightmare  to  handle.” 

He  also  called  attention  to  a  steady  rise 
in  the  distribution  of  preprints  through 
newspapers.  These  use  four  colors  and 
roto  stock,  with  newspapers  responding 
favorably  to  their  use  as  carriers. 

“Don’t  let  direct  mail  and  shared  mail 
cut  volume,”  he  warned. 

Rouen,  agreeing  with  the  other  two 
panelists  of  a  decline  in  newspaper  retail 
linage,  said  “high  cost”  was  a  factor, 
with  broadcast  usage  to  be  increased. 

Shared  mail,  with  several  mass  mer¬ 
chandisers  joining  in  production  of  a  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  is  here  to  stay,  he  said. 

Candidates  appear 

A  feature  of  the  publishers’  gathering 
was  the  appearance  of  the  four  candidates 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York  State, 
the  two  Democrats,  Mayor  Edward  Koch 
of  New  York  City,  and  Mario  Cuomo, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  two  Re¬ 
publicans,  Paul  Curran,  former  United 
States  Attorney,  and  Lewis  Lehrman, 
former  president  of  Rite  Aid  Corporation . 


Ammerman  receives 
threatening  letter 

Former  Philadelphia  Bulletin  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Craig  Ammerman  had  a  thre¬ 
atening  letter  delivered  to  him  at  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  last  week. 

The  letter  was  delivered  in  an  over¬ 
sized  envelope  (12  by  24  inches)  and  was 
addressed  to  Ammerman  through  Bill 
Rush  “of  Troy  Publishing  Co.”  Rush  re¬ 
cently  left  the  Troy  Record  where  he  was 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  to  join 
another  Horvitz  newspaper  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  but  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting. 

The  letter  was  delivered  as  publishers 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner  prior  to 
Ammerman’s  scheduled  address. 

According  to  Ammerman  and  Rush, 
the  handwritten  letter  contained  thre¬ 
atening  remarks  against  Ammerman. 

After  he  finished  speaking,  Ammerman 
returned  to  his  room  where,  he  said,  a 
police  guard  was  stationed  outside.  The 
next  morning,  Ammerman  received  a 
police  escort  to  the  airport  and  a  police¬ 
man  escorted  him  onto  his  plane.  “No¬ 
thing  happened  but  1  must  say  1  was  a 
little  nervous,”  Ammerman  said.  “It  was 
strange  as  hell.” 

Rush  said  the  Troy  Record  had  re¬ 
ceived  about  four  or  five  letters  a  year 
with  a  “similar  type  of  writing  with  biblic¬ 
al  references.” 

Ammerman  has  been  doing  consulting 
work  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate 
since  the  Bulletin  folded. 


drug  chain. 

The  four  were  questioned  by  three 
newsmen,  George  Borelli  of  Buffalo 
Evening  News ,  Frank  Lynn  of  New  York 
Times  and  John  Omicinski,  .Albany 
bureau  chief  for  Gannett  Newspapers. 

With  Harry  M.  Rosenfeld,  editor  of 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  and  Times  Union,  as  mod¬ 
erator,  the  four  candidates  answered 
questions,  repeating  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  they  have  made  up  and  down  the 
state  in  preparation  for  the  primary  later 
this  month. 

New  officers 

The  group  elected  Fred  G.  Eaton,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Binghamton  Sun-Bul¬ 
letin,  as  president,  succeeding  Russel 
Fielding  of  Rome  Daily  Sentinel. 

James  E.  Fitzgerald,  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration,  Newsday,  of 
Long  Island,  was  named  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

John  D.  Pomfret,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  New  York 
Times,  and  Michael  J.  Coleman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian,  were  named  to 
three-year  terms  as  directors. 
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Long  term  pact  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
final  accord  faCGS  Sopt.  19  ClOSinQ 


New^York  News  publisher  Robert  M. 
Hunt  niet  with  leaders  of  the  1 1  unions 
(September  8)  to  prevent  the  $50  million 
per  year  cost  savings  agreements  from 
collapsing  over  the  unions’  proposal  to 
extend  contracts  three  years  to  1987. 

The  News’  position.  Hunt  said,  is  that 
either  all  the  unions  agree  to  the  extend 
their  contracts  or  none  of  them  do. 

The  unions  have  told  the  News  that 
they  agree  in  principle  to  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  terms  for  the  extension  but  want 
to  negotiate  further. 

Until  the  unions  decide  on  a  collective 
course  of  action,  the  News  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  cost  saving  agreements  with 
two  of  the  larger  unions — pressmen  and 
the  mailers.  Those  two  unions  have  let¬ 
ters  of  agreement  with  the  News  which 
state  that  the  cost  saving  programs  can¬ 
not  be  implemented  unless  the  contracts 
are  extended. 

“We  haven’t  really  completed  the  cost 
cutting  negotiations  because  those  two 
hooks  are  still  out  there,’’  Hunt  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  “We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  to  the  cost  savings  and 
end  it  right  there  and  move  into  our  ($44 
million)  capital  investment  program.  If 
we  agree  we’re  not  going  to  extend,  then 
those  two  unions  have  to  release  us  from 
those  letters.” 

Hunt  said  the  News  agreed  to  the  idea 
of  contract  extensions  because  the  unions 
“are  concerned  about  our  credibility.” 

The  agreement  with  the  mailers  would 
save  the  News  about  $7.2  million  annual¬ 
ly,  and  the  deal  with  the  pressmen  also 
would  save  the  paper  a  “substantial 
amount.” 

Bill  Kennedy,  president  of  the  press¬ 
mens’  union,  and  George  McDonald, 
president  of  the  mailers’  union,  each  said 
he  will  not  release  the  News  from  its  letter 
of  agreement  on  the  contact  extension. 

The  drivers  union  is  said  to  have  balked 
at  the  whole  contract  extension  idea  out 
of  concern  for  how  such  an  extension 
might  affect  its  other  contracts,  including 
those  with  non-newspaper  firms. 

At  issue  with  all  the  unions  are  propos¬ 
als  in  the  contract  extension  to  put  a  lid  on 
cost  of  living  adjustments  at  2%,  with  a 
trigger  at  a  6%  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  increase.  The  COLA  would  only  be 
paid  if  the  News’  operating  profit  margin 
exceeds  6%. 

Another  issue  involves  the  “contract 
reopener”  clause  which  would  allow 
wage  increases  to  be  renegotiated  if  the 
News’  profits  topped  6%  as  determined 
by  an  independent  auditor. 

Management  has  proposed  a  three  year 
wage  increase  for  1 985- 1 987  totalling  $110 
for  most  News  employees. 


Stating  that  it  has  lost  more  than  $25 
million  in  the  past  three  years,  the  owners 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
announced  this  week  that  the  newspaper 
will  cease  operating  on  September  19  un¬ 
less  a  buyer  can  be  found. 

Otto  Silha,  chairman  of  Courier- 
Express  parent  Cowles  Media  Company, 
and  John  Cowles,  Jr.,  president,  said  in  a 
prepared  statement  that  in  their  opinion, 
“a  sale  is  not  likely.” 

They  further  said  they  had  entertained 
approaching  the  competing  Buffalo  News 
about  consolidating  business  operations 
under  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
but  ruled  this  out  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  underwrite  the  losses  for  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  for  such  a 
move  to  be  considered  and  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  past  few  joint  operations  have 
taken  between  one  and  two  years  to  gain 
approval.  The  most  recent  joint  operation 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Seattle  newspapers,  was 
recently  stopped  by  a  Federal  court 
judge. 

Should  the  Courier-Express,  Buffalo’s 
morning  newspaper,  close  down,  it  would 
leave  the  United  States  with  only  27  cities 
in  which  two  or  more  daily  newspapers 
operate  totally  competitive. 

According  to  E&P’s  1982  Yearbook, 
there  are  currently  22  cities  in  which  two 
newspapers  operate  under  joint  opera¬ 
tions — that  is  with  the  same  advertising, 
circulation  and  production  departments 
but  with  a  separate  editorial  department. 
That  figure  does  not  include  Seattle. 

Another  112  cities  have  two  newspap¬ 
ers — one  morning  and  one  evening,  that 
are  operated  by  the  same  parent  com¬ 
pany. 

Silha  and  Cowles  said  the  newspaper, 
should  it  be  forced  to  close,  will  honor  its 
pension  and  severence  obligations  to  its 
850  employees.  They  said  the  closing 
would  cost  $22  million,  but  that  all  but  $4 
million  of  that  would  be  offset  by  tax  be¬ 
nefits. 

Cowles  Media  Company  had  revenues 
of  $238  million  last  year,  but  its  profits 
were  only  $747,000,  a  decline  in  earnings 
of  95%. 

Cowles  Media  earlier  this  year  closed 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  and  merged  some  of  that  operation 
into  the  morning  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Cowles  will  continue  to  operate  Cable- 
Scope,  a  cable  tv  service  in  Buffalo, 
which  it  acquired  at  the  same  time  it 
purchased  the  Courier-Express  from  the 
Conners  Family  in  1979. 

The  Courier-Express  was  formed  in 
1926  when  the  Buffalo  Courier,  founded 
in  1834  and  owned  by  the  Conners  family 


since  1897,  and  the  Buffalo  Express, 
merged. 

The  Courier-Express  operated  the  only 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  market  until 
November  of  1977.  At  that  time  the  new 
owners  of  the  competing  Buffalo  News, 
the  Blue  Chip  Stamps  Co.  of  California, 
started  a  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Courier-Express  charged  the 
News  with  trying  to  solicit  advertising 
away  from  it  through  acts  of  intimidation 
and  further  charged  the  News  with  using 
false  ad  and  circulation  projections  to  in¬ 
duce  advertisers  away.  The  News  coun¬ 
ter-charged  the  Courier  Express  with 
providing  advertisers  with  inflated  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  At  one  point,  a  judge 
held  the  News  in  contempt  of  court. 

Despite  the  entry  of  the  News  into  the 
Sunday  field  which  was  once  exclusively 
left  to  the  Courier-Express,  the  Courier- 
Express  did  not  lose  any  of  its  ad  market 
share.  The  problem  was.  it  could  not  pick 
up  any. 

In  1977,  when  the  News  started  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  the  Courier-Express  had  a 
total  share  of  the  ad  market  of  40%.  com¬ 
pared  to  the  News’  60%.  Those  percen¬ 
tages  remained  basically  the  same 
through  1981. 

The  News  carried  nearly  six  million 
lines  of  Sunday  advertising  in  1 98 1 ,  but  its 
total  linage  remained  basically  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1977. 

Circulation  for  the  financially-troubled 
Courier-Express  increased  by  about 
2,000  daily  since  1977  and  declined  by 
only  3,000  Sunday,  despite  the  debut  of 
the  News’  Sunday  edition. 

The  Courier-Express’  daily  circulation 
is  about  127.000  and  its  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  267,000.  The  News’  daily 
circulation  is  about  277.000  and  its  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  is  about  188.000.  The 
News  also  sells  about  228.000  Saturday 
copies,  down  from  293.000  in  1977  when 
it  introduced  its  Sunday  paper. 

Despite  its  continued  dominance  in 
Sunday  ad  linage  and  circulation,  the 
Courier-Express  was  losing  money  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $8.6  million,  on  revenues  of 
$38  million,  according  to  Silha  and 
Cowles. 

The  Courier-Express,  recently,  had 
been  concentrating  on  improving  its 
editorial  product.  In  January  of  1981  it 
brought  in  an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  NewsJay,  Joel  Kram¬ 
er,  as  executive  editor.  Kramer  had 
gained  fame  in  1973  when  he  edited  a 
series  on  heroin  traffic  that  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Public  Service. 
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SPJ,  SDX  to  register 
as  a  lobbying  group 


By  Denise  Kalette 

After  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching,  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  will  take  legal  steps  next 
week  on  behalf  of  its  28,000  members 
across  the  nation,  to  become  registered  as 
a  lobbying  group. 

A  preliminary  report  will  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  saying  that  Bruce  W.  Sanford,  a 
partner  of  the  Washington  firm  Baker  & 
Hostetler,  is  registering  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act,  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  SPJ,  SDX. 

Sanford  is  the  group's  legal  counsel. 

“We  will  be  lobbying  on  all  legislative 
matters  affecting  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  public  and  press,  including, 
for  instance,  the  federal  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act,”  Sanford  told  E&P. 

Historic  step 

While  newspaper  publishers  have  pre¬ 
viously  registered  as  lobbyists  through 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  registration  of  a  group 
representing  working  reporters  is  seen  as 
historic  for  American  journalism. 

The  registration  of  working  journalists 
is  “qualitatively  different”  from  that  of 
publishers,  who  have  economic  interests 
in  legislation,  Sanford  said.  “The  Society 
seeks  to  lobby  not  on  economic  issues, 
but  on  First  Amendment  issues.” 

To  an  extent,  journalists  have  already 
been  lobbying,  he  acknowledged.  “This 
last  year,  the  Society  testified  no  fewer 
than  six  times  before  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees,”  and  it  has  taken  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  FOIA  amendments. 


As  reported  last  week  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  SPJ,  SDX  is  unhappy  with 
the  approach  of  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  to  the  classification  of  documents, 
which  is  said  to  further  the  cause  of  secre¬ 
cy  in  government.  The  group  is  expected 
to  formally  criticize  the  President’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  on  security  classification  in 
November. 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

9/7 

6/28 

Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) . 

•  26% 

25 

28% 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (OTC) . 

22% 

18% 

N/A 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) . 

28% 

25% 

23% 

Capital  Cities  Comm. (NYSE) . 

86% 

72% 

69V4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) . 

38% 

34% 

27 

CSX  (NYSE) . 

45% 

34% 

45% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) . 

45%  40%a  43%a 

Gannett  (NYSE) . 

40% 

31% 

36 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) . 

34% 

N/A 

42% 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) 

31V4 

23 

3IV4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) . 

26 

24% 

23% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) 

34% 

33V4 

32 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) . 

26% 

22% 

25% 

22% 

19% 

17% 

Media  General  (AMEX) . 

39% 

33% 

33% 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) 

65% 

58% 

54% 

Multimedia  (OTC) . 

36 

30% 

33% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

42 

40 

29V4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) . 

30% 

28V4 

24 

Power  Corp.  (CE) . 

11% 

8% 

17% 

Quebecor  (AMEX) . 

13% 

N/A 

IIV4 

Southern  (CE) . 

28 

24% 

31 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) . 

N/A 

46 

45 

TeleO)munications(OTC) . 

20% 

I6V4 

20% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) . 

23% 

19 

19% 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE) 

34% 

29% 

68% 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) . . 

45 

42 

48% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) . 

7% 

N/A 

8 

Torstar  (CE) . 

9% 

9 

12 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) . 

.  38% 

35 

27% 

a— 2  (or  1  stock  split  on  Oct.  1.  1981. 

Oklahoma)  called  the  executive  order 
“vague”  and  “open  to  the  wildest  inter¬ 
pretations.”  English  was  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  which  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  classification  issue.  Congress 
will  be  carefully  watching  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  classifies  documents,  English 
said,  to  ascertain  whether  its  classifying 
authority  is  abused. 

Sanford  said  that  on  the  issue  of  open¬ 
ness  in  government,  SPJ,  SDX  has 
already  issues  a  “dismal”  report  card  of 
President  Reagan’s  performance. 

Another  report  card  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  a  few  months,  he  said,  and  “The 
student  has  not  improved.” 


Abitibi  (CE) . 

....  18% 

18 

24% 

Allied  Corp.  (NYSE) 

34% 

30% 

44% 

Altair  (OTC) . 

5% 

6% 

5 

Am  Inti  (OTC)... 

.  68% 

89% 

56 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) . 

3% 

3% 

3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) . 

28% 

21% 

32% 

CBS  (NYSE) . 

.  47 

37% 

5OV4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) . 

.  13% 

11% 

13% 

Compuscan  (NYSE) . 

.  3V4 

12% 

3% 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) . 

.  16% 

14% 

22% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) . 

.  20% 

32% 

32% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 

.  85V4 

70% 

89% 

Domtar  (AMEX) . 

.  ..  15% 

12% 

20 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

.  24% 

20% 

27% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) . 

.  84% 

73% 

64  V4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

.  19% 

13% 

20% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) . 

....  36% 

32% 

43% 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) . 

....  62 

49% 

77 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) . 

.  35 

32% 

37% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  30% 

24% 

40% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) . 

.  11% 

10% 

9% 

Information  Int'l  (OTC) . 

.  14 

11 

10 

International  Paper  (NYSE) . 

.  43% 

36% 

42 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  19% 

13% 

22% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) . 

.  65 

6OV4 

64% 

LogEtronics  (OTC) . 

.  18 

19 

22 

Logicon  (AMEX) . 

.  16% 

15 

27 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) . 

.  22% 

N/A 

34% 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) . 

.  61% 

53% 

49% 

Raytheon  (NYSE) . 

.  44b 

36 

39% 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE) . 

.  39% 

31% 

33 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) . 

.  22% 

21% 

31% 

Signode  (NYSE) . 

.  N/A 

49% 

36% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .  10  8%  16% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) .  16W  17%  20% 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) .  47%  38%  43 


Toronto  daily  offers  severance  pay 


Congressman  Glenn  English  id- 


suppliers 


To  battle  for  press 

“It’s  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  battle 
to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
is  only  just  begun  .  .  .  We’re  going  to 
really  gear  up  for  1983.  It’s  clear  there’s  a 
bigger  job  than  we  realized.” 

In  a  sense,  SPJ,  SDX  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  surrogate  on  Capitol  Hill  when 
issues  are  raised  about  openness  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  Sanford  said. 

“There  is  a  growing  awareness  that 
someone  has  to  stand  up  for  the  right  of 
the  average  American  to  know  what  his 
government  is  doing.  The  fact  is  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  insensitivity  in 
Washington  to  First  Amendment  values 
and  a  growing  insensitivity  to  the  quality 
of  openness  in  government.” 

There  is  a  mood  in  the  land,  Sanford 
observed,  of  conservatism,  a  feeling  that 
the  price  for  openness  is  too  high,  a  lux¬ 
ury  the  nation  can  ill  afford  in  these  eco¬ 
nomic  times. 


Toronto  Globe  and  Mai!  has  offered 
severance  pay  of  up  to  one  year  to  em¬ 
ployees  who  voluntarily  resign  and 
whose  resignations  are  accepted. 

Severance  pay  will  be  based  on  one 
week’s  salary  for  each  six  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 

Orval  McGuire,  director  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations,  said  the  plan  is  aimed 
at  reducing  staff  and  cutting  costs. 

The  newspaper,  owned  by  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  announced  in  June  it 
was  laying  off  50  of  its  1 ,200  employees 
because  of  reduced  advertising  revenues. 

Publisher  A.  Roy  Megarry  said  at  the 
time  he  could  not  rule  out  more  layoffs  if 
the  economy  did  not  improve. 

McGuire  said  “If  we  can  get  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  employees- who  want  to 
retire  and  can  be  spared  to  accept  the 
offer,  it  might  delay  or  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  further  staff  reduction,  depending  on 
what  happend  to  the  economy.” 

Meanwhile,  The  Newspaper  Guild  has 


taken  to  arbitration  a  complaint  which 
charges  that  Globe  and  Mail  management 
dismissed  17  employees  from  Guild- 
covered  departments  without  regard  to 
seniority  and  without  first  discussing  with 
the  Guild  “other  means  of  effecting 
necessary  economies.” 

The  Guild  local  has  charged  that  the 
company  failed  to  satisfactorily  justify 
the  need  for  the  dismissals.  The  Guild 
cited  figures  which  show  parent  company 
Thomson  Newspapers  recorded  an  “af¬ 
ter-tax”  profit  increase  of  27%  in  1981 
and  a  first  quarter  profit  hike  of  1 3%  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  Guild  contract  states  that  seniority 
must  be  the  “prime  consideration’’  in  de¬ 
termining  dismissals  to  reduce  staff, 
“provided  the  capabilities  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  concerned  are  relatively  equal.” 

It  also  bans  economy  dismissals  unless 
“in  the  opinion  of  the  employer  failure  to 
reduce  the  staff  would  adversely  affect 
the  efficiency  of  the  operations.” 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


FINAL  EDITION — Donald  Sterling,  Jr.,  editor,  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Portland,  oversees  the  printing  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
80-year-old  afternoon  newspaper  on  September  4.  The  Jour¬ 
nal's  news  staff  was  merged  with  the  morning  Oregonian,  which 
became  an  all-day  newspaper.  Both  papers  are  owned  by  the 
Newhouse  organization  and  have  shared  printing,  circulation 
and  ad  staffs.  The  Journal  was  founded  by  C.S.  Jackson  in 
1902.  Photo  is  by  Roger  Jensen,  Oregon  Journal. 


Albers  Fry  Meals  Show 


Gannett  nances  4 
women  publishers 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  appointed  4  women  as  publishers  of 
daily  newspapers. 

They  are:  Jo- Ann  Huff  Albers,  44,  to  president,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Chamhershiirg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  from  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal'.  E.  Roanne 
Fry,  46,  to  president  and  publisher  of  Sturgis  Journal,  from  ad 
director  at  the  paper;  Pamela  F,  Meals,  36,  to  president  and 
publisher  of  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  Item,  from  publisher 
of  CoffeyviUe  (Kans.)  Journal',  and  Susanne  Shaw,  42,  to 
president  and  publisher  of  CoffeyviUe  Journal,  from  associate 
dean  and  associate  professor  at  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Kansas. 

The  assignments  bring  the  number  of  women  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  the  Gannett  group  of  88  dailies  to  1 1 . 
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Emphasize  the  importance 
of  quaiity  in  ad  design 


advertising  because  you  can’t  assign  a 
number  to  it,  or  give  it  a  rating.  Instead, 
whenever  we  talk  about  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness,  we  find  ourselves  bickering 
spasmodically  about  market  shares,  read¬ 
ership  guarantees,  and  Gross  Rating 


By  Kenneth  A.  Leach 

Research  shows  that  a  buyer  consider¬ 
ing  a  purchase  is  more  concerned  with 
quality  than  with  any  other  single  factor. 

Quality  is  more  important  than  cost, 
service,  or  accessibility.  This  concern  for 
quality  affects  retailers  considering 
advertising  purchases  as  well. 

Are  newspapers  currently  trying  to  sell 
them  high  quality  advertising — good, 
creative,  effective  ads — or  do  we  too 
often  just  sell  space,  shying  away  from 
the  issue  of  quality  in  advertising  because 
it  is  something  that  can’t  be  measured  or 
quantified?  And  if  we  are  lacking,  what 
steps  can  we  take  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  ads? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  medium  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  ad  message.  But  its  import¬ 
ance  is  being  grossly  overplayed  in  to¬ 
day’s  media  battleground.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  for  an  ad’s  success,  quite 
simply,  is  whether  or  not  it  is  good;  if  it 
gets  the  job  done.  If  the  media  carrying 
the  message  were  crucial,  there  wouldn’t 
be  hundreds  of  media  choices  available. 
The  point  is,  a  good  ad  will  be  effective  no 
matter  which  of  the  major  media  carry  it. 
while  a  poor  ad  would  achieve  little  even 
if  God  himself  were  to  walk  down  Broad¬ 
way  with  it  taped  to  his  chest. 

Newspapers  provide  an  excellent  ad 
medium,  in  many  respects  the  best  avail¬ 
able.  But  one  only  has  to  glance  at  the 
bottom  half  of  almost  any  newspaper 
page  in  the  country  to  see  that  th  ads  there 
are  generally  of  poor  quality  in  individual 
composition  and  design,  and  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  page  and  each  other. 

Step  I :  Improving  Overall  Page  Design 

Many  newspapers  are  currently  chang¬ 
ing  their  editorial  formats  and  layout 
techniques  to  make  their  news  product 
more  visually  attractive  and  easier  to 
read.  The  results  so  far  have  been  very 
good.  But  why  just  improve  the  top  half  of 
the  page?  If  only  half  of  your  dog  is  dirty, 
you  still  don’t  want  it  on  the  couch. 

Current  ad  stacking,  pyramiding  and 
burying  layout  techniques  cause  the  ads 
to  battle  each  other  for  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion.  Any  readership  gained  by  one  ad  is 
gained  too  often  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbor.  Instead,  ads  should  be  laid  out 
on  the  page  so  as  the  carry  the  reader’s 
eye  naturally  from  one  ad  to  the  next.  To 
better  achieve  this  type  of  eye  progres¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  ads  complement  instead 
of  battle  each  other,  newspapers  could 
take  valuable  lessons  from  magazines. 

Newspapers  should  consider  switching 
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to  a  2  or  3-column  modular  advertising 
layout  system  (selling  by  page  part,  e.g., 
'/’,  'A,  1/6,  1/12  of  a  page  instead  of  by 
column  inches),  at  least  in  their  main 
news  sections.  This  type  of  ad  layout  sys¬ 
tem,  arrayed  below  a  3,  6.  or  9-column 
editorial  format,  would  clean  and  simplify 
the  page  for  the  reader’s  eye.  It  would  do 
away  with  one-column  editorial  dog-legs, 
help  readers  find  ads  and  help  advertisers 
attract  attention  to  their  ads.  Check  any 
good  three-column  magazine  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  this  system  unifies  a  page 
while  still  offering  advertisers  options  in 
ad  size. 

With  the  implementation  of  this  ad  for¬ 
mat,  the  job  of  the  person  who  dummies 
each  edition  will  become  more  exacting 
and  will  require  more  coordination  with 
editorial.  Salespeople  will  need  to  empha¬ 
size  the  new  modular  ad  sizes  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  perhaps  by  offering  discounts  during 
the  early  going.  The  end  result,  however, 
will  justify  the  means,  in  terms  of  better 
results  for  your  advertisers  and  a  better 
looking  overall  product  for  your  reader. 

Step  2:  Improving  the  Average  Ad 

If  you  were  a  retailer,  would  you  rather 
have  your  advertising  designed  by  a  team 
of  artists  and  copywriters  whose  sole  job 
it  is  to  create  high  quality  advertising,  or  a 
harried  ad  rep  whose  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  sales  and  who  has  one  eye  on  the 
clock  and  the  other  on  his  monthly  com¬ 
mission  figures?  Why  do  newspapers  so 
often  make  both  ad  sales  and  ad  creation 
the  responsibility  of  one  person?  In  the 
1980s,  the  personality  traits  which  can 
make  a  person  proficient  in  either  of  those 
two  jobs  are  rarely  found  in  the  same 
person.  An  advertiser  may  be  sold  on 
newspaper  advertising,  but  if  his  ads  are 
consistently  of  poor  quality  and  are 
buried  deep  on  a  page,  he  will  be  forced  to 
spend  ad  dollars  elsewhere,  no  matter 
what  your  research  shows  about  CPMs 
and  demographics. 

Ad  sales  and  ad  creation  should  be 
separated!  Make  sure  that  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  departments  is  clear 
and  direct,  but  get  them  apart.  If  the 
advertiser  doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  his  ad 
passing  through  too  many  hands,  remind 
him  that  he  will  still  have  veto  power  over 
any  ad.  Then  show  him  some  excellent 
new  spec  ads. 

To  further  improve  individual  ad  quali¬ 
ty,  offer  incentivews  to  the  staffers  who 
design  the  best  ads  each  month.  Also, 
have  your  ad  manager  act  as  an  “editor  of 
advertising,’’  through  whom  all  ads  must 
pass  and  be  reviewed  for  quality  before 
publication. 

The  importance  of  creative  quality  in 
an  ad  is  too  often  overlooked  in  modern 


Points  (are  we  losing  our  GRP?).  Have  we 
forgotten  that  it  doesn’t  matter  how  many 
people  see  or  hear  an  ad  if  it  is  no  good? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  develop  an 
accurate  statistic  which  shows  to  what 
degree  a  good  ad  produces  greater  sales 
results  than  a  bad  ad,  there  are  some  very 
strong  clues  we  can  work  with.  The 
strongest  of  these  is  the  power  which  the 
use  of  color  gives  to  an  ad.  Research 
shows  that  the  use  of  one  color  will  result 
in  an  average  of  72%  sales  increase  for  a 
retailer,  full  color  will  boost  sales  91%. 

I  suspect  that  this  huge  increase  in  pull¬ 
ing  power  which  the  surveys  reveal  comes 
from  two  sources.  First,  and  most 
obviously,  the  color  itself  attracts  read¬ 
ers.  Secondly,  and  too  often  ignored  I 
feel,  color  ads  are  just  better  ads.  More 
care  is  spent  making  them,  they  are  more 
often  created  by  advertising  profession¬ 
als,  and  they  simply  do  more  things  right 
than  the  average  black-and-white  ads. 
This  higher  quality  makes  itself  directly 
felt  at  the  cash  register,  where  our  ads 
must  show  their  strength  in  order  to  hold 
our  advertisers. 

Agency  people  won’t  readily  admit  it, 
but  it  is  an  aggravating  fact  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  advertising  agencies 
don’t  use  newspapers  more  is  because 
producing  newspaper  ads  is  “boring” 
when  compared  to  broadcast  and  maga- 
ine.  When  faced  with  this  situation,  news¬ 
papers  have  two  options:  we  can  dismiss 
their  attitude  as  patently  ridiculous 
(which  it  is)  and  continue  with  business  as 
usual,  or  we  can  recognize  the  situation 
for  what  it  is  and  do  what  we  can  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

If  we  choose  the  second  option,  the 
first  thing  we  need  to  admit  is  that  we 
can’t  do  much  at  this  point  about  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  paper  we  print  on,  a 
major  sticking  point  for  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  quality  reproduction.  What 
we  can  do  is  to  show  them  what  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  with  the  facilities  we 
have.  Get  copies  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  Creative  Newspa¬ 
per  and  make  sure  that  your  agency  clients 
see  what  can  be  done.  Improve  your  page 
layout  techniques  (as  described  above)  so 
that  their  ads  have  a  chance  to  be  seen. 
Stress  the  value  of  using  color.  Consider 
giving  cash  prizes  for  the  most  creative  ad 
run  by  an  ad  agency  in  your  newspaper 
each  month. 

When  we  improve  the  incentives  to 
advertisers  to  run  high  quality  advertis¬ 
ing,  we  will  lose  the  current  “second 
class”  status  we  now  have  among  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,  our  linage  figures  will  go 
up,  and  the  overall  visual  quality  of  our 
newspapers  will  vastly  improve,  reaping 
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long  term  benefits. 

If  a  shoe  retailer  had  to  survive  simply 
by  selling  to  people  who  realized  that  they 
needed  new  shoes  and  then  searched  out 
his  store  or  his  shoe  ad,  he  would  be  in  big 
trouble.  He  knows  that  a  large  proportion 
of  his  sales  come  from  impulse  buyers 
and  that  most  impulse  buyers  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  buy  by  advertising. 

If  newspapers  are  to  stay  viable  as  an 
ad  medium,  our  ads  must  do  the  job  that 
advertising  was  initially  created  to  do, 
stimulate  those  impulse  buyers.  And  to 
do  that,  our  ads  have  to  be  good. 

Believability 
of  bad  news 
ranks  high 

Americans  are  more  likely  to  believe 
bad  news  about  the  nation’s  economy 
than  they  are  likely  to  believe  good  press 
reports. 

According  to  a  national  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Ogiivy  &  Mather,  the  public  is 
about  equally  divided  on  whether  recent 
press  reports  have  presented  an  optimis¬ 
tic  (54%)  or  a  pessimistic  view  (46%)  of 
the  evonomy.  “This  gives  us  a  good 
news/bad  news  ratio  of  1 .2.”  says  Ogiivy 
&  Mather  in  its  Listening  Post,  an 
ongoing  survey  of  consumer  attitudes. 

“Of  more  interest,  however.”  said  the 
advertising  agency,  “is  the  credibility  of 
these  reports  as  interpreted  by  the  media¬ 
consuming  public.  Among  those  who 
think  they  are  hearing  good  news,  the 
Believability  Gap  is  14%;  that  is  43%  be¬ 
lieve  the  good  news  while  57%  feel  it  is 
exaggerated. 

“Among  those  who  are  hearing  the  bad 
news,  the  Believability  Gap  is  about 

24%;  62%  believe  these  apparent  nega¬ 
tive  reports  while  38%  call  them  exagger¬ 
ated. 

Ogiivy  &  Mather  draws  this  conclusion 
for  its  clients  in  a  published  summary  of 
its  poll  of  800  Americans,  “A  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  human  condition  is  to  want  to 
believe  things  are  getting  better,  (optim¬ 
ism  is,  of  course,  an  inherent  part  of  the 
American  Dream).  However,  when  there 
is  empirical  evidence  (interest  rates,  un¬ 
employment,  housing  starts,  etc.)  to  the 
contrary,  and  when  the  on-again,  off- 
again  economic  signals  have  repeatedly 
impinged  on  the  lifestyles  of  large  popula¬ 
tion  groups,  the  inclination  is  to  set  aside, 
though  not  abandon,  one's  pro-social 
optimism,  and  asopt  a  more  cautious  attu- 
tude." 

Pimlico  picks  Doner 

W.B.  Doner  &  Co.,  is  off  and  running 
with  the  advertising  and  promotional 
account  for  Pimlico  Race  Course.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  Nathan  L. 
Cohen,  vicepresident,  director,  Mary¬ 
land  Jockey  Club. 


The  boards  of  KEYCOM  Electronic 
Publishing  and  Satellite  Syndicated  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  approved  a  joint  venture  called 
the  KEYFAX  National  Teletext  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  will  be  delivered  to  cable 
households  beginning  in  November. 

The  boards  action  culminated  discus¬ 
sions  that  had  begun  early  this  year  be¬ 
tween  Tulsa-based  SSS  and  Chicago- 
headquartered  Keycom,  which  is  itself  a 
joint  venture  among  Centel  Corp.,  Hon¬ 
eywell  Inc.  and  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Nichols,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Keycom,  said, 
“When  Keyfax  premiers  nationally  it  will 
be  the  first  time  teletext  will  be  available 
to  a  broad-based  cross  section  of  the 
American  public.  We  are  committed  to 
serving  our  viewers  with  the  latest  news, 
sports,  business  and  weather  information 
available  and  providing  them  with  an  ex¬ 
citing  leisure  package  that  will  include 
horoscopes,  recipes,  reviews,  regional 
features,  games,  puzzles,  and  much 
more. 

Edward  L.  Taylor,  president  of  SSS, 
said,  “Keyfax  will  be  a  boon  to  cable 
operators  because  of  the  revenue- 
producing  potential  it  gives  them  and  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  no  channel  space.  We  know 
that  cable  operators  will  want  to  pioneer 
this  new  service  with  us.” 

Keyfax  will  be  available  24  hours  a  day , 
seven  days  a  week. 

Ben  Smylie,  Keycom  vicepresident- 
information  products,  also  announced  an 
agreement  with  the  British  Company  Ayr 
Viewdata  Ltd  to  manufacture  the  initial 
3,000  decoders  needed  for  the  service’s 
launch.  Ayr  has  been  building  decoders 
for  the  British  teletext  services, 
CEEFAX  and  Oracle,  for  several  years. 

Selman  M.  Kremer,  vicepresident  of 
SSS,  whose  group  is  responsible  for 
marketing  the  new  Keyfax  service  to 
cable  operators,  said  a  “no-risk”  offer 
detailing  the  affiliate  marketing  plan  will 
be  mailed  to  the  industry  by  August  25. 

The  Keyfax  National  Teletext  Maga¬ 
zine  will  be  delivered  via  the  vertical 
blanking  interval  (VBI)  of  the  WTBS 
satellite  service,  which  is  delivered  by 
SSS  subsidiary.  Southern  Satellite  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  The  WTBS  satellite  service  is 
available  in  more  than  20  million  cable 
households  at  more  than  4,000  locations. 
Kremer  pointed  out  that  this  coverage 
already  is  equal  to  the  total  households  in 
England  or  Canada. 

Keyfax  affiliate  cable  systems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kremer,  will  offer  subscribers  the 
service  for  a  suggested  $19.90  per  month, 
which  includes  $9.95  for  the  service  itself 
and  $9.95  for  the  decoder  rental.  Oper¬ 
ators  will  retain  $3.95  per  month  as  re¬ 
venue,  $4.95  after  they  have  reached  a 
one  percent  penetration  of  their  system’s 
basic  subscribers. 

Keyfax  has  been  on  the  VBI  of  WFLD- 
tv  in  Chicago  since  April,  1981,  on  a  test 


basis.  The  service  has  also  been  on  the 
VBI  of  the  WTBS  satellite  since  May 
1982,  where  it  was  displayed  at  the  NCTA 
convention  in  Las  Vegas. 

Currently  Keyfax  is  being  displayed 
(via  satellite  and  then  through  two  Ten¬ 
nessee  broadcast  tv  stations)  at  the  Knox¬ 
ville  World’s  Fair.  Keyfax  also  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  Eastern  Cable  Show 
in  Atlanta  in  September  and  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Show  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  in 
October. 

November  15  is  the  official  turn  on  date 
for  the  full  Keyfax  service  to  be  accessed 
by  cable  subscribers.  The  service  launch 
will  coincide  with  the  Western  Cable 
Show  in  Anaheim.  SSS  says  this  is  the 
first  large  scale  consumer  operation  for 
teletext  in  the  U.S.  and  is  expected  to 
grow  to  200,000  cable  households,  one 
percent  of  the  potential  20  million  house¬ 
holds,  within  30  months. 

Successful  first  year 
is  reported  by  NENA 

During  its  first  year  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Association  (NENA)  con¬ 
ducted  27  seminars  and  three  general 
membership  meetings  which  attracted 
more  than  1 ,500  New  England  newspaper 
men  and  women.  Of  NENA’s  91  news¬ 
paper  members,  88  participated  in  the 
associations'  programs. 

NENA  was  formed  on  July  31,  1981, 
when  the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau  and  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  joined 
together  to  form  one  organization  that 
would  address  the  entire  spectrum  of 
newspaper  activities  and  concerns. 

“We  have  begun  to  see  participation 
from  papers  that  did  not  come  to  meetings 
much  in  the  pre-NENA  days — a  healthy 
turn  of  events,”  said  George  Wilson, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor  and  president  of  NENA. 

“Throughout  this  tumultuous  year, 
and  despite  understaffing  and  numerous 
meetings,  NENA  office  staff  continues  to 
provide  services  the  membership  re¬ 
quests,”  Wilson  said.  “The  NENA  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  now  monthly  and  will  soon  be  twice- 
monthly.  NENA  also  maintains  a  labor 
consultation  service  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Deutsch,  Weintraub  and 
Glazerman  and  it  maintains  files  of  cur¬ 
rent  labor  contracts  in  its  Salem  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts)  office.  The  office  runs  an  ex¬ 
panded  placement  service,  actively  soli¬ 
citing  resumes  from  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals  interested  in  New  England  news¬ 
paper  positions. 

“Services  and  programs  have  so  multi¬ 
plied  during  the  year  that  office  space 
already  is  inadequate  and  equipment  is 
being  examined  to  help  with  the  huge 
mailing  and  printing  operation  that  has 
developed,”  Wilson  said. 
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17  cities  operating  ad 
seif-reguiation  programs 


Just  over  one  year  ago,  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  and  the  Council 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  started  a 
program  of  advertising  self-regulation  at 
the  local  level. 

Implemented  by  local  Better  Business 
Bureaus  with  assistance  from  AAF  affili¬ 
ate  advertising  clubs/federations,  the 
plan  is  now  operational  in  I7  U.S.  cities. 

The  local  advertising  review  program  is 
the  second  joint  venture  of  AAF  and 
CBBB.  Eleven  years  ago  the  two  orga¬ 
nizations  were  among  other  advertising 
groups  who  piloted  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Board  and  the  National 
Advertising  Division  of  CBBB.  This  ma¬ 
jor  self-regulatory  system  for  sustaining 
truth  and  accuracy  in  national  advertising 
has  achieved  wide  support  within  the 
advertising  community  and  government. 

“Our  self-regulation  efforts  at  both  the 
national  and  local  levels  has  demonstrated 
that  the  advertising  industry  is  accountable 
to  itself — that  we  can  regulate  ourselves 
better  than  governments  can,  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  expertly  for  less  money,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  and  preserving 
the  public  interest,”  said  AAF  president 
Howard  Bell. 

An  important  function  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  is  to  monitor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  resolve  issues  directly  with  adver¬ 
tisers.  Cities  adopting  the  local  review 
board  form  committees  comprising  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public.  Bureaus  call  upon  the 
advertising  review  committees  to  serve 
as  consultants  when  they  cannot  satisfac¬ 
torily  resolve  an  individual  advertising 
matter  or  as  advisors  on  general  issues. 

“We  think  it’s  important  to  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  all  advertising  for  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  community  to  publicly  identify  it¬ 
self  with  self-regulation  just  as  national 
advertisers  have  done,”  says  William  H. 
Tankersley,  president,  CBBB. 

Of  the  1 7  programs  adopted  during  the 
past  year,  only  two  have  had  a  case  go 
before  a  review  committee.  In  most 
cases,  the  bureau  and  the  advertiser  re¬ 
solve  the  problem. 

One  of  the  two  cases  reviewed  by  a 
self-regulatory  committee  occurred  in 
Denver.  The  advertiser  in  question  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  bureaus  request 
for  advertising  substantiation.  The  re¬ 
view  committee  was  consulted  and  de¬ 
cided  that  a  panel  hearing  was  necessary. 

The  advertiser  was  invited  to  present 
his  case  before  the  panel,  but  did  not 
choose  to  accept  the  option.  The  panel 
heard  the  bureau’s  testimony  and  sug¬ 
gested  alternative  advertising  to  the 
advertiser.  With  no  response,  the  panel 


referred  the  matter  to  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office. 

The  BBB  released  details  of  the  case  to 
the  press  in  January. 

Bureau  and  ad  club  leaders  agree  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  review  board  in 
their  cities  has  resulted  in  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  local 
advertising. 

Hugh  Balfour,  chairman  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe,  La.  Review  Board  believes  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself  will  have  very  little  to  do. 
“What  we’re  hoping  is  that  the  very  fact 
that  we  organized  this  board  will  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  questionable  advertising.” 

Participating  AAF  advertising  clubs/ 
federations  are  assisting  local  BBBs  by 
producing  public  awareness  campaigns 
for  this  local  ad  review  program. 

The  campaigns  range  in  scope  from 
seminars  on  retail  advertising  law  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  announcements,  to  direct  mail 
campaigns  aimed  at  retailers  or  con¬ 
sumers. 

Ad  clubs  are  encouraged  to  also  assist 
with  fundraising  for  the  bureaus’  moni¬ 
toring  systems.  In  one  LARP  city  a  lun¬ 
cheon  jointly  sponsored  by  the  ad  club 
and  the  local  BBB  featured  a  prominent 
federal  government  official  on  consumer 
affairs.  The  luncheon  had  tremendous 
press  coverage  for  the  self-regulation 
program  as  well  as  fundraising  potential. 

Monroe-West  Monroe  Ad  Club  presi¬ 
dent  Tom  Deal  said  he  thinks  there  will  be 
a  significant  increase  in  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  against  possibly  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  message  of  the  program  gets 
around. 

Bureaus  have  reported  an  increase  in 
advertiser  telephone  calls  checking  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  copy  in  advance  of 
placing  an  ad. 

Local  input  from  consumers,  advertis¬ 
ers,  agencies,  media  and  government  is 
very  important  to  the  strength  of  the  self¬ 
regulation  program,  according  to  both 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Tankersley. 

The  1 7  cities  operating  LARPs  are: 

Advertising  Club  of  Akron  and  Akron 
BBB,  Oh. 

Ad  Club  of  Columbus  and  the  W/ 
Georgia,  E/Alabama  BBB,  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Denver  Ad  Fed  and  Rocky  Mountain 
BBB,  Col. 

Piedmont  Triad  Ad  Fed  and  BBB  of 
Central  North  Carolina.  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Houston  Ad  Fed  and  BBB  of  Metropo¬ 
litan  Houston.  Tex. 

Ad  Fed  of  Lincoln  and  Cornhusker 
BBB,  Nebr. 

Ad  Club  of  Louisville  and  Louisville 
BBB,  Ky. 


Ad  Fed  of  Greater  Ft.  Lauderdale  and 
South  Florida  BBB,  Miami,  Fla. 

Monroe/West  Monroe  Ad  Club  and 
BBB  of  N.E.  La. 

Ad  Fed  of  Greater  Hampton  Roads  and 
BBB  of  Southeastern  Virginia,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Phoenix  Ad  Club  and  BBB  Maricopa 
County,  Ariz. 

Portland  Ad  Fed  and  Portland  BBB, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Ad  Fed  of  Roanoke  Valley  and  BBB  of 
Western  Virginia,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Utah  Ad  Fed  and  BBB  of  Greater  Sait 
Lake  City,  Ut. 

Ad  Club  of  Toledo  and  BBB  of  Toledo, 
Oh. 

Ad  Club  of  Westchester  and  BBB  of 
Westchester  and  Duchess  Counties, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Piedmont  Triad  Ad  Fed  and  BBB  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Yellow  Page  ads 
set  record  high 

National  Yellow  Pages  reports  a  15% 
increase  in  revenue  in  1981,  for  a  new 
record  high. 

Fred  E.  Smykla,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Yellow  Pages  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  National  Yellow  Pages  adver- 
tising  revenues  in  1981  were 
$380,500,000,  up  from  $330,000,000,  in 
1980. 

Smykla  said  that  this  is  compared  to 
reported  national  newspaper  dollars  for 
the  1981  period  which  were  up  a  total 
17.4%,  national  radio  advertising  revenue 
was  up  13.8%,  national  magazines  up 
12.2%,  national  television  revenues  up 
11.3%,  national  outdoor  up  12.5%. 

Rankin  teaches 

Former  newspaper  and  magazine  ad 
salesman,  W.  Parkman  Rankin,  who 
earned  his  Ph.D.  while  selling  advertising 
for  Newsweek,  will  teach  a  new  course — 
Communications  Advertising — at  Arizo¬ 
na  State  University,  Tempe,  Ariz.  Rank¬ 
in,  who  left  Newsweek  last  year  to  be¬ 
come  an  associate  professor  in  the 
school’s  department  of  journalism  and 
telecommunication,  also  instructs  in 
Newspaper  Management  and  Magazine 
Management. 

lAPA  technical  center 
has  new  manager 

After  a  period  of  virtual  inactivity,  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  is  back  in  action,  with  the 
employment  of  manager  Julio  E.  Munoz, 
a  Chilean  journalist  who  has  been  study¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  since  1976. 

Munoz  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
on  several  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
Concepcion  before  coming  to  the  U.S. 
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Free  ads  find 
jobs  for  unemployed 


Enrollment  of 
ad  students 
climbing  rapidly 

Increasing  numbers  of  students  choos¬ 
ing  gray  flannel  suits  over  green 
eyeshades  indicate  changing  aspirations 
among  today’s  students  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  school’s  director,  James  Hoyt. 

In  the  1970s  the  majority  of  students 
who  chose  to  major  in  journalism  did  so 
“because  they  wanted  to  improve  the 
world,’’  said  Hoyt,  who  recently  became 
the  seventh  director  of  the  77-year  old 
journalism  school.  “Today,  that  is  not 
primarily  the  goal,”  he  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  “I  would  say  that  in  the  past 
two  years  I’ve  answered  the  question: 
‘How  much  money  will  I  make?’  as  many 
times  as  I  did  in  the  previous  eight 
years.” 

More  students  specialize  in  advertising 
than  in  news-editorial  studies,  said  Hoyt. 
He  noted  that  in  the  spring  of  1976,  only 
6. 3%  of  those  enrolled  in  the  school  chose 
advertising,  while  43%  specialized  in 
news-editorial. 

By  the  spring  of  1982,  however,  those 
in  advertising  outnumbered  the  news- 
editorial  students.  The  tally  showed  27% 
of  the  school  enrollments  were  in  adver¬ 
tising  while  25%  specialized  in  news- 
editorial.  The  remainder  specialize  in 
broadcasting  or  public  relations,  or  they 
may  major  in  other  academic  areas,  tak¬ 
ing  journalism  courses  as  electives. 

NLRB  reprimands 
Calif,  city  editor 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  spanked  the  hand  of  a  California 
newspaper,  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  for 
violating  employee  rights  with  the  threat 
of  loss  of  promised  wage  increases  if  the 
employees  continued  with  “union  talk.” 

The  NLRB  gave  the  newspaper  a 
notice  to  post  in  prominent  spots  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  it  did  indeed  violate  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  when  city 
editor  Nancy  Ward  made  threats  about 
possible  wage  losses  and  when  she  in¬ 
terrogated  an  employee  about  the 
woman’s  and  other  employees  union  acti¬ 
vities. 

The  NLRB  said  Ward  created  the  im¬ 
pression  that  employees’  union  activities 
were  under  surveillance  and  made  veiled 
threats  of  management  retaliation  against 
those  on  the  “union’s  list.” 

Earlier,  the  newspaper  posted  notice 
that  its  no-solicitation  rule  and  rule 
against  distribution  of  literature  do  not 
apply  during  employee  break  periods  and 
meal  times,  or  during  other  non-work 
hours. 


Approximately  860  persons  in  the 
Greater  Indianapolis  area  found  employ¬ 
ment  through  free  “Job  Wanted”  ads  run 
July  19  by  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  according  to  results  of  a 
survey. 

The  ads  were  offered  by  the  newspapers 
to  help  reduce  local  unemployment. 
Almost  6,200  people  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  known  their 
availability  and  skills.  Companies  and 
organizations  were  urged  to  use  the  ads  as 
a  list  of  potential  employees  for  current  or 
future  job  openings. 

*  *  * 

The  JOBS  for  Jobs  program  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  has  created  or  inspired  more  than 
800  jobs  during  its  first  two  months  of 
existence. 

The  brainchild  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Journal,  Join 
Our  Bold  Search  for  Jobs  is  sponsored  by 
the  Advertiser  Company  and  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jim  Seymour,  program  director,  spear¬ 
heads  the  program  by  using  phone  calls. 


Management  firm 
to  run  NAAP 

National  Association  of  Advertising 
Publishers  will  have  its  affairs  managed 
by  Smith  Bucklin  &  Associates,  the  Chi¬ 
cago-based  association  management 
organization  effective  September  1st. 

According  to  NAAP  president  Gladys 
Van  Drie,  publisher,  Ames  (la.)  Advertis¬ 
er,  the  new  affiliation  will  provide  a  num¬ 
ber  of  benefits  to  the  free  newspaper 
group  she  heads  whose  membership  dis¬ 
tributes  over  25  million  papers  weekly. 
The  Smith  Bucklin  organization  has 
offices  in  principal  cities  including 
Washington  D.C.,  where  it  has  access  to 
governmental  agencies  of  importance  to 
the  publishers.  It  will  enable  NAAP  to 
achieve  important  economics  as  it  will  be 
headed  up  by  Michael  Rippey  who  will 
supervise  NAAP  activities. 

Van  Drie  also  pointed  out  that  Smith 
Bucklin  &  Associates  also  represents  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Association  with 
whom  NAAP  is  conducting  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  series  of  joint 
seminars  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Meeting  in  St.  Louis  currently  is 
another  free  newspaper  group,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Free  Newspapers  of  America, 
some  75  publishers  who  are  holding  their 
second  annual  convention  since  breaking 
away  from  NAAP  when  that  body  voted 
to  accept  paid  newspapers  in  its  ranks  as 
regular  members.  Van  Drie  noted  that  a 
number  of  publishers  of  IFNA  also  still 
hold  membership  in  NAAP  as  does  she. 


letters  and  personal  contacts  to  try  to  per¬ 
suade  employers  to  participate. 

A  Jobs  for  Jobs  Honor  Roll  is  published 
weekly  in  the  Sunday  Advertiser-Journal 
to  recognize  employers  who  have  hired 
additional  employees  for  new  positions  or 
have  recalled  workers  since  April.  Each 
member  listed  is  given  a  certificate,  furth¬ 
er  recognizing  his  participation. 

Free  classified  ads  offered  by  the 
Advertiser-Journal  give  unemployed 
people  an  opportunity  to  advertise  their 
qualifications  and  describe  the  job  they 
desire.  The  ads  ran  for  the  first  time  in  June 
27,  and  in  the  week  following  many  who 
took  advantage  of  the  offer  called  the 
Jobs  for  Jobs  to  report  positive  results. 

A  list  of  hard-to-fill  jobs  is  printed  in  the 
Advertiser  each  day  from  openings  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  Employment  Service. 
The  positive  results  from  this  effort  have 
led  Seymour  to  attempt  to  set  up  a 
statewide  network,  matching  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Offices  with  newspapers  in 
their  areas  which  would  print  a  list  of 
hard-to-fill  jobs  in  that  immediate  area. 


Ex-NAPP  director 
forms  new  service 

Community  Papers  Network  has  been 
started  to  provide  new  revenue  opportu¬ 
nities  for  community  papers  nationwide 
through  its  marketing  and  management 
services.  CPN  services  will  be  directed 
toward  free  and  paid-circulation  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  and  shopping  guides. 

CPN  has  been  formed  by  James  W. 
Pearson,  who  for  seven  years  was  the 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  National 
Association  of  Advertising  Publishers. 

CPN  was  formed  on  the  basis  that  the 
future  of  print  media  advertising  lies  in 
national  and  co-op  advertising  programs 
using  suburban  community  papers.  CPN 
will  provide  the  professionalism  and  ex¬ 
pertise  needed  to  generate  business  in 
these  areas — in  one  total  package. 

CPN’s  marketing  service  will  sell  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  preprint  inserts,  and 
marketing  programs  to  non-local  adver¬ 
tisers  for  placement  in  community  pap¬ 
ers.  It  will  also  provide  papers  with 
“packaged”  or  preapproved  co-op 
advertising  programs. 

More  than  3,000  community  papers 
will  be  organized  into  distinct,  regional 
market  “clusters,”  with  special  rural  and 
sun  belt  delineations.  There  will  be  a  uni¬ 
que  computerized  data  base  giving  “solid 
data”  spanning  the  entire  spectrum  of 
publisher  and  advertiser  interest,  includ¬ 
ing  circulation  and  numbers  of  all  papers. 
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Price  Waterhouse  audit 
verifies  paper’s  findings 


What  begun  as  a  tip  from  a  suspicious 
patron  has  ended  with  a  report  from  a 
national  accounting  firm  backing  a  Rocky 
Mountain  News  report  on  revenue  losses 
from  Denver’s  Stapleton  International 
Airport  parking  facilities. 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  broke  the  story 
more  than  a  year  ago  when  a  reporter. 
Louis  Kilzer.  told  how  Denver  may  have 
lost  an  estimated  $4.5  million  to  $5  million 
from  parking  concessions  at  the  airport. 

The  draft  report  of  the  audit’s  final 
phase  by  the  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse 
was  made  public  August  19.  It  showed 
Denver  had  lost  between  $3.7  million  and 
$4.5  million. 

Further,  it  attributed  the  loss  to  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  revenue  control — exactly 
what  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  had  said 
in  its  March  22.  1981  story. 

Denver  commissioned  the  audit  last 
year  after  the  News’  report. 

Working  closely  with  Kilzer  and  the 
News  mathematician  George  Bardwell 
calculated  the  shortfall  at  Stapleton.  At 
the  time,  city  officials  discounted  the 
News’  findings,  but  ordered  the  Price 
Waterhouse  study  to  clear  the  air. 

Last  month’s  report  left  city  officials 
disturbed  and  anxious  to  hear  the  detailed 
response  by  the  Cleveland-based  parking 
concessionaire,  APCOA.  Inc. 

Despite  the  report,  city  aviation  direc¬ 
tor  Robert  Michael  said  that  a  new  con¬ 
tract  may  be  signed  with  APCOA  without 
competitive  bidding.  Mayor  William 
McNichols  quickly  refuted  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Key  to  the  Price  Waterhouse  report 
was  a  comparison  of  the  average  amount 
of  money  collected  per  parking  ticket  dur¬ 
ing  a  36-month  period  before  the  News 
investigation  with  the  average  per  ticket 
collected  since  then. 

The  auditor  discovered  that  substan¬ 
tially  greater  revenues  were  collected  af¬ 
ter  the  news  investigation  because  of 
tighter  revenue  controls  instituted  by  the 
city  and  APCOA.  A  computer  compari¬ 
son  projected  a  loss  of  about  $3.7  million 
during  a  36-month  period. 

Also,  as  the  News  had  done.  Price 
Waterhouse  chose  to  do  on-site  monitor¬ 
ing  of  the  operation  for  several  days.  Data 
from  that  research  indicated  that  the  loss 
was  approximately  $4.5  million. 

The  News’  study  involved  a  detailed 
seven-day  analysis  of  parking  habits  at 
the  airport,  an  examination  of  financial 
records  submitted  to  the  city  by  APCOA 
and  interviews  in  Denver  and  around  the 
nation. 

To  perform  the  audit,  the  News  hired 
eight  University  of  Colorado  journalism 
students  to  stop  every  15th  car  leaving 


Stapleton’s  long-term,  short-term  and 
close-in  parking  lots.  The  cars  were  stop¬ 
ped  24  hours  a  day  during  one  week  in 
February. 

The  students  asked  motorists  to  show 
their  parking  tickets  and  they  noted  how 
long  each  car  had  parked.  More  than 
2.300  motorists  were  stopped. 

Bardwell.  who  had  studied  the  APCOA 
ariport  parking  operation  in  Indianapolis, 
calculated  that  every  15th  car  had  to  be 
stopped  to  provide  a  statistically  reliable 
conclusion  about  parking  duration  and 
expenditure.  Both  Bardwell  and  Kilzer 
supervised  the  students. 

Indiana  daily  cleared 
of  all  libel  charges 

Anderson  Newspapers.  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily  Bulletin  and 
Anderson  Herald,  was  cleared  of  all 
charges  of  defamation  and  libel  stemming 
from  a  1978  lawsuit  filed  by  former 
Anderson  Police  Chief  Paddy  Jamerson. 

Jamerson.  who  was  seeking  $2.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages,  originally  claimed  he 
was  libeled  in  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  Anderson  Herald  reporter  Jeff  Evans. 
The  complaint  was  amended  to  include 
articles  published  in  1979  that  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  reporter  Ken  de  la  Bastide. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  John  L.  Kellam. 
after  an  eight-week  trial,  found  that 
Jamerson  “'failed  to  meet  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  defendants  published 
statements  with  knowledge  of  falsity  or 
with  reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  was 
false  or  not.”  Jamerson  had  that  burden 
since  he  was  ruled  to  be  a  public  figure. 

The  judge  ruled.  “Statements  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff  (Jamerson)  to  be  defama¬ 
tory  related  to  the  plaintiff  s  fitness  and 
conduct  as  a  public  official  and  related  to 
matters  of  general  or  public  interest.” 

Anderson  Newspapers’  chief  counsel 
Robert  P.  Johnstone  said,  ““This  is  a  very 
significant  decision  because  it  upholds 
the  right  of  newspapers  to  report  on  pub¬ 
lic  agencies,  including  those  involved  in 
running  them. 

Accreditation 

suspended 

The  Polish  government  susupended  the 
press  accreditation  of  John  Darnton, 
Warsaw  bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  August  20  because  it  disputed 
his  story  that  inmates  at  a  detention  cen¬ 
ter  were  beaten. 

Darnton’s  accreditation  was  reinstated 
five  days  later,  but  the  authorities  said  he 
was  being  issued  a  ‘“final  warning.” 


Judge  rapped 
for  trying  to 
gag  reporters 

Some  of  the  largest  news  organizations 
in  the  country  quietly  joined  forces  re¬ 
cently  to  take  legal  action  to  ensure  repor¬ 
ters’  rights  to  question  former  jury  mem¬ 
bers. 

It  happened  when  a  Federal  judge 
issued  an  order  to  prevent  reporters  and 
others  from  talking  with  members  of  the 
jury  that  acquitted  Joseph  Franklin  in  a 
civil  rights  case  stemming  from  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  Vernon  Jordan,  former  president  of 
the  National  Urban  League. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Allan  Sharp  had 
ruled  in  the  Indiana  case  that  the  jurors 
and  four  released  alternates  were  off 
limits  to  newspeople,  attorneys  and 
others  at  the  completion  of  the  trial. 

Chicafio  Tribune.  Westinghouse, 
NBC,  Gannett,  Indianapolis  Newspapers, 
McGraw-Hill  and  others  filed  an 
emergency  petition  for  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  with  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  supported 
the  emergency  petition  as  friends  of  the 
court. 

The  amici — ASNE.  AN  PA  and  NAB — 
said  that  Judge  Sharp  had  “unlawfully 
curtailed  First  Amendment  liberties  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  in  a  misguided 
effort  to  protect  jurors  and  alternate 
jurors  from  what  he  perceived  to  be  a 
potential  for  “interrogation’  or  “harrass- 
ment’.  Reporters  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  ask  a  question  of  a  juror  once  that 
juror  has  been  released  from  jury  duty; 
jurors  have  a  right  not  to  answer  any 
question  if  they  so  choose.” 

And,  the  amici  brief  said.  ““Reporters 
may  not  be  forbidden  to  question  former 
jurors  because  a  judge  holds  it  to  be  a 
tenet  of  his  personal  philosophy  that  a 
former  juror  should  not  talk  to  repor¬ 
ters.” 

On  August  30,  Judge  Sharp  vacated  his 
order,  1 3  days  after  its  issue  at  the  Frank¬ 
lin  trial’s  end,  and  the  matter  became 
moot. 

Though  the  case  is  moot,  its  import¬ 
ance  is  that,  ““We  nipped  in  the  bud  what 
could  be  a  growing  trend  in  the  country  of 
judges  to  try  to  seal  off  contact  with  the 
jury  after  the  trial.  We  were  not  asking  for 
contact  before  or  during  a  trial.”  said 
Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  attorney  for 
ASNE. 

And  W.  Terry  Maguire,  ANPA’s 
general  counsel,  added:  ““The  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  can  be  used  to  support  opposition  to 
similar  orders  that  might  arise  elsewhere 
in  the  country.”  There’s  been  no  prece¬ 
dent-setting  here,  he  said,  just  consisten¬ 
cy  with  how  the  First  Amendment  should 
be  interpreted. 
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Award-winning  photographs 

The  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  awarded 
these  photographers  for  their  reportage  of  black  people  at  its 
annual  convention  (E&P,  September  4). 


WORLD  UNDERSTANDING — Keith  Williams,  Louisville  (Ky.)  TOP  PRIZE — Mike  Smith  Dallas  Times  Herald  took  first  place 

Times,  was  cited  for  his  pictures  of  a  section  of  Cap  Haitien  in  for  his  pictures  of  a  family  in  rural  farm  shanties  that 

northern  Haiti  that  tourists  may  never  see.  accompanied  a  story  by  Jim  Henderson. 


BAPTISMAL  SERVICES — Chicago  Sun-Times  photographer 
John  H.  White  snapped  this  picture  of  a  baptismal  service  that 
was  held  in  Lake  Michigan. 


LIVING  WITHOUT — Milton  Hinnant,  Charlotte  Observer, 
was  cited  for  his  photos  that  showed  the  conditions  of  families 
who  live  without  basic  living  needs. 
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Were  doing  what  has  to  be  done. 

Auto 


meft 


Every  28  seconds,  a  vehicle  is  stolen  somewhere  in  the  US. 
Cost  to  the  public:  $4  billion  a  year.  That’s  why  Property- 
Casualty  insurance  companies  work  together  to  fight  this  crime. 


With  over  I^IOO^COD  vehicles  stolen  in 
the  U.S.  last  year^  auto  theft  is  not  just  a 
problem— it’s  an  epidemic.  One  of  every  143 
registered  motor  vehicles  is  stolen,  and  fewer 
than  60  percent  of  them  are  recovered. 

Owners  of  stolen  vehicles  are  not  the 
only  victims.  Auto  theft  costs  the  American 
public  an  inaedible  $4  billion  a  year.  And 
every  car  owner  and  taxpayer  helps  to  pay 
that  bill. 

Why  this  sudden  surge  in  auto  theft? 
Several  reasons.  For  one,  the  lure  of  a  fast  and 
easy  profit  has  attracted  organized  crime. 

Two  men  working  in  an  illegal  “chop  shop” 
can  disassemble  a  stolen  vehicle  in  forty 
minutes. 

The  component  parts  are  passed  along 
for  sale  at  almost  pure  profit.  The  endless 
supply  of —and  demand  for— these  parts 
creates  a  black  market  bonanza. 


At  the  same  time,  the  ille¬ 
gal  export  of  stolen  vehicles 
is  rising.  Experts  estimate  / 

that  as  many  as  f/ 

20,000  stolen  cars  iM 

are  shipped  to  Mexico, 
alone,  every  year.  imjM 

Even  ordinary 
citizens  are  becom- 
ing  involved.  Evi- 
dence  mounts  that  v® 


many  engage  in 
auto  theft  and  fraud  a 
schemes  as  a  way  of 
disposing  of  expensive  _  ^ 

“gas  guzzlers.”  * 

Action  Needed...and  Provided 

Qearly  something  has  to  be  done. 
And,  thanks  to  the  combined  effr^rts  of 
the  law  enforcement,  legal,  and  insurance 


communities,  something  is  being  done. 

Prominent  in  the  fight  is  the  National 
Automobile  Theft  Bureau^ 
a  non-profit  organization 
w  funded  by  over  500  property- 
^  casualty  insurance  compa- 
nies.  The  NATB  combats 
I  \  auto  theft  through  a  wide 
I  \  range  of  educational 

1  \  investigative^  informa- 

\  tional  and  promo- 
1  \  tional  services. 

\  Last  year^ 

;  \  the  NATB 

G  \  trained  some 

_ f  >  '  22,000 


law  enforcement  officers  in  investigative  tech¬ 
niques.  It  maintains  an  extensive  computer¬ 
ized  system  of  vehicle  identification  numbers 
and  salvage  records.  And  NATB  agents  help 
municipal  county  state^  and  federal  authori¬ 
ties  investigate  and  prosecute  auto  theft 
and  fraud. 

Success  Stories 

The  National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau  s 
achievements  have  spanned  the  nation: 

•  In  New  Yorkj  the  NATB  recently  joined 
with  U.S.  customs  officials  and  the  FBI  in  iden¬ 
tifying  automobiles  awaiting  export  to  Kuwait 
Over  100  stolen  vehicles  were  recovered  on  a 
single  dock. 

•  In  Missouri  the  NATB  helped  sponsor  a 
vehicle-markings  anti-theft  program  which 

combined  the  efforts  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  the  Police  Chiefe  Associations  the 
Highway  Patrol  120  police  departmentSs 
W  and  a  cooperative  public. 

1^  •  In  Los  AngeleSs  NATB  officials  joined 

S||  local  law  ei^orcement  agencies  during 
a  three -month  investigations  which  re- 
W  suited  in  the  break-up  of  a  major  auto 
J  theft  ring.  Seven  suspects  were  anested 
and  more  than  SyoOsOOO  worth  of  stolen 
vehicles  were  recovered. 

Such  success  stories  are  encouraging— 
and  increasing.  They  show  that  the  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  car  owners  and 
manufacturerSs  law  enforcement 
‘v'A  agencies,  legislatorSs  insurance 

companieSs  and  the  public 
^  effective  in  reduc- 
vjfl  ing  losses  and  in  helping 
^  to  Sow  the  rise  in  the  cost 

of  insurance. 

And  that's  an  objec- 
tive  we  all  share. 


We’re  working  to  keep  insurance  affordable. 

This  message  presented  by  the  American  Insurance  Association^  85  John  Street,  NY,  NY  10038 


UNIMAN  4/2...Here  are  the 

width  press  you  wanted ...  at 


M.A.N.-Roland  listened  to  the  market. ..too  expensive— too 
sophisticated— too  difficuit  to  operate  and  maintain. .  .and  devel¬ 
oped  the  UNIMAN  4/2.  Here’s  the  press  that’s  proving  around  the 
world  that  quality  newspaper  printing  can  be  achieved  in  double 
width  web  offset  at  modest  cost  through  easy-to-grasp  simplified 
technoiogy. 


tacts  on  the  Proven  double 
the  price  you  can  afford ! 


SPEED: 

Fact— The  market  demands  reliable  printing 
speeds. 

UNIMAN  4/2 — Designed  for  true  printing  speeds 
of  50,000  pph.  This  is  not  a  rated  mechanical 
speed. 

SIMPLICITY: 

Fact— A  good  percentage  of  the  market  is  either 
changing  from  letterpress  to  offset  or  stepping 
up  to  double  width  offset. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Designed  for  easy-to-grasp  sim¬ 
plified  operation  during  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset.  The  basic  equipment  of  the 
UNIMAN  4/2  provides  all  the  press  elements 
required  for  quality  printing  and  performance. 
Top  priority  has  been  given  to  flawless  operation 
and  minimal  maintenance. 

GROWTH: 

Facf— Potential  growth  in  circulation,  page  count, 
and  advertising  or  editorial  color  are  vital  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  selection  of  a  press. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Depending  on  your  specific  pro¬ 
duction  requirements,  the  press  can  be  arranged, 
either  floor  or  substructure  mounted,  in  various 
combinations  now  or  in  the  future  to  produce 
the  desired  product.  You  can  choose  right  or 
left  hand  color  decks  or  stacked  units.  Choose 
either  a  heavy-duty  2;  1  or  3:2  tucker  blade  folder 
or  a  jaw  folder  or  both  and  print  newspapers  and 
inserts . . .  simultaneously.  Or  choose  from  several 
options  that  let  you  put  spot  or  process  color 
wherever  you  wish.  UNIMAN  4/2  is  a  press 
designed  for  your  future. 


CUTOFFS: 

Fact— The  introduction  of  standard  advertising 
units  CSAU’s),  the  high  cost  of  newsprint,  and  the 
demands  for  conservation  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  efficient  cutoff  lengths. 

UNIMAN  4/2 —Offers  the  greatest  choice  of  any 
press  in  the  medium  run  market;  1 8)^"  C470mmT 
20/2"  C520mm},  21 "  C530mmT  22"  C560mm} 
or  22^"  C578mmT 

...and  yes,  it’s  PROVEN! 

UNIMAN  4/2  is  a  result  of  the  vast  R  &  D 
resources  of  M.A.N.-Roland,  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  both  sheet  and  web  fed  presses. 
It  has  been  developed  for  the  American  market 
only  after  extensive  testing  and  operation  in  many 
plants  throughout  the  world.  It  represents  the 
results  of  proven  technology  and  state-of-the-art 
design. 

Here’s  the  flexibility,  ease  of  operation,  reliability 
and  print  quality  you’ve  been  asking  for ..  .and 
all  at  an  affordable  price.  For  more  information 
on  UNIMAN  4/2  call  us  at  201-469-6600. 


n  a  LAND 


M.A.N.-Roland  USA,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 

333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846 


NEWSPEOPLE 


From  left — 

Robert  J.  Brinkmonn 
Terrence  J.  Brody 


Recent  changes  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in¬ 
clude: 

Roger  Oglesby  has  been  named  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor,  replacing  Jim  Flanery, 
who  returns  to  duties  as  a  reporter  at  his 
own  request.  Oglesby  was  current  pro¬ 
jects  editor  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Jack  Holley  leaves  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor  post  to  become  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty.  Holley  had  also  served  as  news  editor 
and  day  managing  editor. 

Alfred  Pagel,  a  writer  for  the  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Midlands,  takes  a  new  position 
as  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism. 


Walter  Herring,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times,  in  a  promotion  from  city 
editor,  the  post  he  had  held  since  April. 

Other  promotions  include:  Greg 
Hamilton,  from  night  city  editor  to  day 
city  editor;  Don  Sapatkin,  from  state- 
house  reporter  to  night  city  editor;  Jen¬ 
nifer  WOESTENDIEK,  from  copy  editor 
to  features  editor. 

H/i  :tt  Hf 

Tom  Acton  was  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Edmond  (Okla.)  Evening 
Sun,  in  a  move  from  the  Tulsa  World  and 
Tribune. 

*  ♦  * 

James  C.  Smith  was  named  assistant 


Robert  J.  Brinkmann,  former  chief 
articles  editor  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Law  Journal  and  associated  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Hedrick 
and  Lane,  has  been  appointed  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Newspaper 
Association.  Brinkmann  succeeds  Art 
Sackler,  who  is  joining  Time  Inc.  as  a 
senior  policy  analyst. 

*  *  ♦ 

Terrence  J.  Brady,  city  editor  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald  and  out¬ 
doors  columnist,  was  named  managing 
editor.  Brady,  with  the  newspaper  since 
1972,  first  worked  as  a  reporter. 

James  P.  Gauger,  night  editor  since 
joining  the  Times  Herald  in  April,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Brady  as  city  editor. 

Robert  C.  Lowry,  Jr.,  on  the  staff 
since  June,  was  named  night  editor  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gauger.  Lowry  was  with  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin  in  various  news  depart¬ 
ment  posts  during  33  years  there  and  was 
a  chief  copy  editor  when  the  paper  folded 
last  January. 

Terri  Chambers  was  appointed  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  from  financial  account 


CALL 

Joe  Shafran,  Kathleen  Hall  or 
Dave  Cullen, 

(202)  554-9000. 

Public  Affairs  Department 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

600  Maryland  Avenue 
Washington,  DC  20024 


news  editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Mail.  JUDIE  Tailor-Smith  will  be 
responsible  for  overall  layout  and  design 
of  the  main  news  sections  of  the  newspap¬ 
er  and  operation  of  the  copy  desk. 

Smith  was  editor  of  the  Carlisle  (Ky.) 
Mercury,  a  weekly,  prior  to  joining  the 
Charleston  paper  in  March. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  A.  Lewis  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Washington  Report,  the 
national  business  weekly.  He  was  an 
assistant  news  editor  at  the  Washington 
Post  and  previously  worked  two  years  at 
the  Washington  Star  as  an  assistant  met¬ 
ro  editor  and  then  as  assistant  Maryland 
editor. 


executive. 

♦  *  * 

Appointments  by  Excelsior,  Mexico 
City,  for  its  operations  in  the  United 
States  include: 

Fausto  Fernandez-Ponte,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief,  to  administrator  of 
U.S.  operations  with  responsibilities  for 
the  Excelsior  News  Service  distributed  to 
subscribers  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
newspaper’s  bureaus  in  the  U.S. 

Phyllis  Green  Walker,  to  com¬ 
munications  administrator  of  Excelsior 
U.S.  operations,  based  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Jose  Manuel  Nava,  to  Washington 
bureau  chief. 


QUOTE  .  .  .  UNQUOTE 

A.F.  CHESMER/ Promotion  Manager 

THE  GAZETTE  (Montreal,  Quebec) 


The  newspaper  Industry's  01  In-paper  circulation  promotion  •  worldwide  .  .  . 

T  1h|  E  I  |m|  A|m|  E~|  I O  I  A I  M  I  e' 

382  Central  Park  West/New  York,  NY  10025/Tel.  (212)  222-9039 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


BARRY  HOFFAAAN  is  the  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Gannett  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
and  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
and  overseeing  daily  news  operations  of 
the  group's  1 0  newspapers,  planning  spe¬ 
cial  editorial  projects  and  directing  train¬ 
ing  of  editors  arid  reporters. 

Before  joining  Gannett  in  1 972  as  city 
editor  of  the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch,  Hoffman  worked  in  radio  report¬ 
ing,  was  a  reporter  ond  editor  of  the  UPl 
Audio  Network  ond  a  broadcast  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam.  He 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the  White 
Plains  paper  in  1 975  and  editor  in  1 977. 
Hoffman  moved  to  his  most  recent  Gan¬ 
nett  post  in  1980. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.,  announced 
appointment  of  Paul  W.  Freas  as  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  their  jointly  owned  cable 
partnership,  TKR  Cable  Co.  and  also 
appointment  of  David  W.  Unger  as  con¬ 
troller  of  the  company.  Freas  and  Unger 
are  based  at  the  new  TKR  headquarters  in 
Warren,  N.J. 

Freas  most  recently  was  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer  of  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  Unger  most  recently  was 
on  the  staff  of  Group  W  Cable,  formerly 
Teleprompter  Corp. 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


John  Souza  was  named  advertising 
director  of  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  Kent, 
Wash.,  publisher  of  the  Auburn  Daily 
Globe  News,  Kent  Daily  News  Journal 
and  Renton  Daily  Record  Chronicle. 
Souza  was  with  Fournier  Newspapers  as 
classified  ad  manager. 

♦  «  « 

Charles  A.  Poole,  Sr.,  circulation 
director  of  the  Bristol  Press  Publishing 
Company,  Bristol,  Conn.,  has  been 
promoted  to  acting  advertising  director  as 
part  of  a  reorganization  of  the  marketing 
department.  Poole  began  with  the  Bristol 
Press  in  1949  and  became  circulation 
director  in  1973. 


Beth  Erickson  was  named  assistant 
city  editor,  general  assignment,  at  the 
Seattle  Times.  Before  joining  the  Times, 
Erickson  held  a  similar  position  at  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  a  reporter  and  copy  editor  with 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 

♦  «  ♦ 

David  Tishendorf  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Roseburg  (Wash.) 
News-Review.  He  was  acting  managing 
editor  the  past  two  months  and  for  six 
years  previously  a  reporter,  columnist 
and  editor. 


John  Farrington,  a  former  editorial 
consultant  for  Thomson  Newspapers, 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  (Alta.)  Herald.  He  replaces 
Klaus  Pohle,  who  will  study  for  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  journalism  at  Carleton 
University  in  Ottawa. 

Farrington  began  his  career  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  in  England  and  moved  to  Canada  in 
1965,  where  he  joined  Timmins  (Ont.) 

Press.  He  was  managing  editor  of  several 
Canadian  newspapers  before  moving  to 
the  Thomson  organization  in  Toronto. 

*  * 

Linda  J.  Miller  has  been  named 
assistant  business  editor  of  The  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City.  She  has 
been  a  business  reporter  since  1979. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Morgan  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  marketing  services  manager 
for  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
advertising  department.  He  joined  the 
Norfolk  newspapers  in  1979. 

*  ♦  * 

John  W.  Watson  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  and  Roger 
Beauchaine  ,  city  circulation  manager. 

Watson  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Montana  Standard,  Butte,  most  recently 
and  had  worked  as  a  layout  supervisor,  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  formerly  manag- 
classified  manager  and  editorial  cartoon-  ing  editor  of  the  Williston  (N.D.)  Daily 
ist  at  the  Standard  for  II  years.  J/era/d,  now  is  city  editor  of  the 
Beauchaine  previously  was  with  Madison  (Tex.)  American,  succeeding  Tom  Nick- 
(Wis.)  Newspapers  as  metro  circulation  ell  ,  who  was  named  news  editor, 
supervisor  for  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 


Lawrence  E.  Weil  was  named  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post.  He  succeeds  James 
McLellan,  who  died  July  24  of  a  heart 
attack.  Weil  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  which  is  also  owned  by  Stauffer 
Communications,  Inc. 


Norma  Bauman,  for  10  years  a  staff 
member  of  the  Post  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  was 
named  acting  publisher  of  the  paper  to 
succeed  the  late  Jim  Cornish.  Assisting 
her  will  be  Beth  Short. 


By  Jeff  and  Carol  Wakefield 


BUBBLEGUMMERS  is  a  little 
like  eavesdropping  on  your 
kids’  most  private  con¬ 
versations.  And  there’s  nobody 
who  can  resist  the  charm  and 
sheer  spontaneity  of  those 
moments.  When  you  consider 
all  the  qualities  that  make  a 
comic  strip  special,  you’ll  be 
looking  at  BUBBLEGUMMERS. 

Call  collect  (212)  682-8787. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

&  SON 

S.  Leigh  Park 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

30  Yeors  Notion-Wide  Personol  Service 


Bernard  Redmont,  former  overseas  I 
correspondent  for  CBS  News,  was 
named  dean  ad  interim  of  Boston  Uni-  | 
versity’s  School  of  Public  Communica-  | 
tion .  He  replaces  the  retiring  dean ,  Donis  | 
A.  Dondis.  ^ 

Redmont  joined  the  faculty  last  Janu-  ^ 
ary  as  professor  of  journalism  and  direc-  | 

tor  of  the  broadcast  journalism  program.  | 

Most  recently  he  was  Paris  bureau  chief  | 
for  CBS  News  and  earlier  bureau  chief  in 
Moscow. 
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Notes  on  people 


Family  tradition  continues  at  Lawrence 


From  left — 

Irving  Rogers,  Jr. 
and  his  father 


Leadership  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Trihiine  has  passed  from  father  to 
son  in  a  transition  which  is  both  touching¬ 
ly  historic  and  boldly  futuristic. 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  Jr.  is  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eagle-Tribune,  taking  on  the 
job  of  chief  operating  officer  which  he  has 
shared  the  last  seven  years  with  his 
father,  Irving  E.  Rogers.  Sr. 

The  move  came  on  August  20.  It  was  on 
that  date  40  years  ago  that  the  elder  Ro¬ 
gers  himself  became  publisher  of  the 
Eagle-Tribune.  That  day  was  Rogers' 


40th  birthday.  Before  the  day  was  over, 
his  father,  Alexander  H.  Rogers,  died  and 
left  him  the  Eagle-Tribune. 

Rogers  said,  “I  thought  it  was  fitting 
that  I  should  retire  on  the  same  date;  on 
my  80th  birthday.  It  is  good  for  the  Eagle- 
Tribune  and  for  the  community  to  have 
this  next  generation  fully  in  charge.” 

The  senior  Rogers  becomes  chairman 
of  the  board  and  will  continue  to  maintain 
his  office  at  the  newspaper. 

Ownership  by  the  Rogers  family  sym¬ 
bolizes  their  dedication  to  saving  what  is 


the  most 
experienced  firm 
in  newspaper  executive 
recrnitment. 


Publishers,  corporate  executives,  managers  in  all 
departments-we’re  the  industry  professionals  at  recruiting  these 
key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service-it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our 
in-depth  studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  more 
than  15  years  experience  as  newspaper  management 
consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-394-9330. 


ONE  CROSSROADS  OF  COMMERCE  *  a 


ROLLING  MEADOWS.  ILLINOIS  60008 


becoming  a  dying  tradition  among  Amer¬ 
ica  newspapers — that  of  a  community 
newspaper  owned  and  operated  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  community,  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  life  of  the  community,  who 
depend  upon  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  their  own  well-being  and  who 
are  available  to  their  neighbors  and 
readers. 

Irving  Rogers.  Jr.  has  spent  years 
learning  his  craft,  having  been  general 
manager  for  22  years  and  additionally, 
joined  his  father  as  co-publisher  in  1975. 

He  is  president  and  director  of  the 
Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Company,  of 
Consolidated  Press.  Inc.  (Eagle-Tribune 
Printing)  and  the  Andover  Publishing 
Company  (The  Andover  Townsman). 

The  new  publisher  was  involved  in  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  the  Eagle-Tribune's 
present  plant,  in  computerizing  every¬ 
thing  from  accounting  to  editorial  func¬ 
tions.  in  establishing  a  department  head 
management  system  which  gives  top 
administrative  attention  to  all  facets  of 
the  newspaper  and  in  developing  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  editorial  quality  which  caused  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Association 
this  year  to  award  its  first-ever  Newspap¬ 
er  of  the  Year  title  to  the  Eagle-Tribune. 

Irving  Rogers,  Sr.,  in  recent  years  has 
devoted  much  energy  to  community  en¬ 
deavors.  He  administers  the  Rogers 
Family  Foundation,  a  charitable  trust 
fund,  which  he  started  in  I9.''7  and  w  hich 
has  given  more  than  $  I  ,()78.()()()  to  local 
institutions  and  groups. 

One  thing  reporting  teaches 


Robert  MacNeil.  co-host  of  public  tele¬ 
vision's  “MacNeil-Lehrer  Report",  has 
a  new  book  published  by  Little.  Brown, 
"The  Right  Place  at  the  Right  Time."  in 
which  he  writes  about  a  career  that 
includes  work  with  Reuters.  Independent 
Television  News,  the  BBC  and  NBC. 

He  wrote  the  book  in  early  mornings 
before  tackling  news  of  the  day. 

MacNeil  has  commented.  "If  there's 
one  thing  being  a  reporter  teaches  you. 
it's  that  once  you  know  what  you  want  to 
say,  you  write  fast.  It  may  not  be  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it's  fast." 

Press  secretary  to  the  queen 

The  former  press  secretary  to  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  of  Cana¬ 
da,  Victor  Chapman,  has  moved  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  new  job  as  assistant  press  secret¬ 
ary  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Chapman.  50, 
is  a  former  professional  soccer  player. 

New  area  for  correspondent 

Ed  Cody,  who  covered  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  for  the  Washinf’ton  Post,  is 
now  chief  of  the  Post's  new  bureau  in 
Miami.  Cody  will  cover  Miami,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Central  America,  reporting  for 
both  the  national  and  foreign  news  de¬ 
partments. 
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Second  class 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


a  tremendous  rate  to  work  with  and  a  free 
publication,”  Aylward  said.  “A  real 
sharp  guy  might  try  to  put  out  a  good 
editorial  product  to  compete  with  news¬ 
papers.  These  guys  will  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  attractive  advertisers  and  do  the 
job.” 

Aylward  thinks  another  potential  dan¬ 
ger  to  newspapers  is  that  third  class  mail¬ 
ers  may  lobby  Congress  “to  water  down” 
the  second  class  controlled  requirements, 
particularly  the  25%  editorial  rule. 

He  said  such  lobbying  in  1980  was  what 
enabled  controlled  circulation  publica¬ 
tions  to  enter  the  second  class  category. 

Aylward  noted  that  postal  subsidies  are 
to  be  phased  out  by  next  July  and  news¬ 
paper’s  in-county  and  less  than  5,000  out- 
of-county  mail  costs  will  be  higher. 

“Rural  readers  are  going  to  pay  a  lot 
more  for  their  newspapers,”  Aylward 
said. 

He  believes  these  rate  changes  will  give 
an  advantage  to  second  class  controlled 
publications  which  are  wilting  to  put  out  a 
good  editorial  product. 

Chuck  Hawken,  president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Free  Papers  of  America  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Flashes,  a  TMC  weekly  in 
Stuart,  Florida,  said  some  of  IFPA’s  80 


members  may  seek  to  comply  with  the 
requester  rule  so  they  can  get  second 
class  permits  in  order  to  carry  legal  adver¬ 
tising  but  will  continue  to  rely  on  carriers 
for  delivery. 

Hawken’s  own  pubication  is  delivered 
by  carriers.  He  does  not  foresee  seeking  a 
second  class  permit  because  the  revenue 
from  legal  ads  will  not  offset  the  costs  of 
going  25%  editorial. 

Robert  Green,  publisher  of  the  14,000 
circulation  Giveaway  and  the  13,000  cir¬ 
culation  Banner-Gazette  in  Pekin.  Indi¬ 
ana,  said  he  “might  take  another  look”  at 
second  class  controlled  mailing  rates  in 
order  to  qualify  for  legal  advertising. 

Though  both  weeklies  carry  25% 
advertising.  Green  said  it  was  presently 
“much,  much  cheaper”  to  deliver  his 
papers  mostly  by  carriers  and  some  third 
class  mail.  He  said  the  cost  of  having  to 
compile  mailing  lists  was  one  of  the  deter¬ 
rents  to  changing  to  second  class  con¬ 
trolled. 

This  Week,  pubished  by  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Arlington,  Illinois,  plans 
eventually  to  comply  with  the  50%  re¬ 
quester  rule  and  switch  to  second  class 
controlled  mail. 

Art  Diaz,  Paddock’s  general  manager, 
said  for  the  time  being  third  class  was 
producing  satisfactory  results  for  This 
Week’s  227,000  recipients. 

“Ninety  percent  arrive  on  Wednes¬ 
day,”  Diaz  said.  “We  did  a  survey  which 


shows  high  acceptability.” 

Diaz  said  the  disadvantages  of  second 
class  controlled  mail  were  the  costs  of 
keeping  records  to  meet  the  requester 
rule  and  of  having  to  address  each  indi¬ 
vidual  copy  of  This  Week  for  delivery. 

With  third  class  mail.  Paddock  can  use 
detached  cards  for  This  Week. 

Diaz  said  that  the  cheaper  rates  and 
preferential  delivery  for  second  class 
controlled  mail  would  in  the  long  run  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages. 

Madison  Newspapers 
to  sell  cable  ads 

A  tv  programming  and  advertising 
medium  will  be  started  in  Madison,  Wise, 
this  Fall  by  Complete  Channel  TV,  Inc. 
and  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  MNI  will 
become  Complete  Channel  TV’s 
exclusive  advertising  sales  agent,  selling 
spots  initially  on  CNN,  the  24  hour  news 
channel;  ESPN,  the  sports  network;  CBS 
Cultural;  USA  Network  and  MTV,  the  24 
hour  all  music  channel.  At  the  same  time, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  will  expand  its 
weekly  television  guide  to  include  more 
cable  channel  listings,  said  J.  Martin  Wol- 
man,  publisher.  As  part  of  the  agreement. 
Complete  Channel  TV  will  make  avail¬ 
able  to  MNI  a  channel  on  its  cable  system 
for  local  programming  and  advertising, 
including  news  and  public  affairs  fea¬ 
tures. 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 

State  Farm’s  Reference  Notebook  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more — over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 

Public  Relations  Dept.  RK-3 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
(309)662-6402 
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Ad  scene 


Help  wanted  ads  —  down  but  not  out 


“Newspapers,  by  applying  imagina¬ 
tion  plus  sound  marketing  precepts  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  offset  the  flood  of  red  ink 
that  is  inundating  their  help  wanted  clas¬ 
sification,”  according  to  Ira  Gordon,  re¬ 
cruitment  product  manager  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

“Look  at  what  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sentinel  News  is  doing,  for  example,”  he 
told  this  reporter.  “Every  Wednesday 
they  are  running  a  special  help  wanted 
display  section  which  they  call  their 
‘second  Sunday’.  It’s  sold  in  combination 
with  their  Sunday  help  wanted  and  it  car¬ 
ries  stories  and  pictures  of  principal  com¬ 
panies  in  their  market  who  are  doing  re¬ 
cruiting.  The  material  is  picked  up  by 
their  ad  sales  reps  and  attracts  attention 
to  the  pages.  In  addition,  they  use  large 
space  promo  ads  in  their  regular  help 
wanted  section  to  flag  down  people  who 
are  seeking  a  job  or  a  better  job.  The 
paper  has  pulled  up  its  help  wanted  linage 
significantly  as  a  result.” 

Paced  by  the  9.9%  unemployment  rate 
there  is  no  question  about  the  need  to 
“pull  up”  the  sagging  linage  in  this  key 
classification  which  still  accounts  for  about 
$1 .25  billion  or  25%  of  all  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied.  The  most  recent  Conference 
Board’s  Index  of  Help  Wanted  Advertis¬ 


ing  (March  ’82)  showed  the  category  at  its 
lowest  level  in  5  years  and  the  Deutsch, 
Shea  and  Evans  Technical  Recruitment 
Index  reveals  that  the  figures  which 
started  to  head  downward  in  1979  have 
been  accelerating  their  drop  each  year 
since. 

Gordon,  who  is  conducting  a  series  of 
recruitment  advertising  workshops  both 
for  individual  newspapers  and  for  group 
paper  participation  in  various  cities,  is 
drawing  from  his  long  experience  with  a 
number  of  major  recruitment  advertising 
agencies  as  to  the  kind  of  marketing 
approach  that  will  win  their  papers  a 
schedule. 

“What  CAMS  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  “is  that  not  every  market 
can  justify  every  type  of  recruitment 
advertising.  The  primary  first  step  for  a 
paper  is  to  establish  an  industrial  base  and 
a  labor  inventory.  Once  one  has  surveyed 
his  market  and  determined  its  principal 
industries  and  the  type  of  personnel  skills 
available  in  the  market  then  the  paper  is  in 
a  position  to  direct  its  sales  presentation 
to  a  targeted  recruitment  advertiser 
whose  needs  coincide  with  that  market. 
This  is  the  kind  of  information  that  major 
recruiters  need  and  will  be  grateful  for.” 

Gordon  feels  that  newspapers  have 


mainly  handled  recruitment  advertising 
in  the  phone  room.  He  believes  that  the 
classification,  particularly  in  larger  mar¬ 
kets,  justifies  an  outside  sales  person. 
Since  most  national  recruitment  ads 
emanate  from  out  of  the  city  or  state, 
papers  should  keep  their  message  before 
the  major  recruitment  agencies  and  the 
personnel  executives  in  the  industries 
they  are  trying  to  attract  via  a  regular 
newsletter  or  regular  direct  mail  pieces. 

He  cited  the  recruitment  development 
program  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
which  has  shown  marked  improvement  in 
help  wanted  advertising  by  determining 
its  market  strengths  and  promoting  them 
to  potential  advertisers.  “Hartford,  the 
paper  determined,  is  in  the  hub  of  a  high 
tech’  area.  In  addition,  it  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  nation’s  insurance  industry  and  it  has 
a  vast  inventory  of  computer  skills. 
Armed  with  this  data  the  paper  has  set  up 
a  continuing  program  of  promotion  that  is 
paying  off  in  plus  linage.” 

Gordon  strongly  believes  that  news¬ 
papers  will  maintain  their  valuable  help 
wanted  franchise  against  all  comers. 
“Radio  and  tv  and  even  the  dawning  of 
cable  can  at  best  serve  only  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  newspaper  recruitment  ads.” 


Everything  you  wanted  to  know 
about  life  and  health  insurance— 
but  didn’t  know  whom  to  ask. . . 
^kus. 


Walter  Bussewitz  NeH  Swan  Robert  Waldron 


Call  collect: 


We’II  give 
you  straight 
answers  on: 

•  Life  and  health  insurance 

•  Social  Security 

•  Life  expectancy 

•  Outlook  for  the  future 


In  Washington,  D.C.: 

Walter  Bussewitz  (202)  862-4064 
(Life  insurance /pensions) 

Neil  Swan  (202)  862-4063 
(Health  insurance) 

In  New  York: 

Robert  Waldron  (212)  245-4198 


•  Position  on  legislative  issues 

•  Pensions,  annuities,  IRA’s 

•  Health-care  costs 

•  Demographics,  lifestyles 

•  Corporate  public  involvement 

•  Life  insurance  investments 


American 
Council  of 
Life  Insurance 
and 

Health  Insurance 
Association  of 
America.* 

1850  K  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC  20006 

*Representing  525  Mfe  insurance 
companies,  with  95  percent  of  the  life 
insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  300  health  insurarKe 
companies,  with  80  percent  of  the  health 
insurarKe  written  by  insurance  companies 
in  the  United  States. 
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Moonies  may 
start-up  8 
newspapers 

Col.  Bo  Hi  Pak,  chairman  of  the  board 


Classified  advertising  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  about  a  week. 

Advertising  made  its  debut  September 
1.  Many  of  the  early  advertisers  were 
firms  with  which  the  newspaper  has  been 
doing  business. 

“Obviously,  since  we’re  just  getting 
started,  we  have  very  modest  aspira- 


visits  to  the  paper’s  editorial  offices  by 
members  of  the  cabinet. 

Staff  size  has  increased  from  120  at  the 
outset  to  about  200. 

The  Times  now  has  its  own  press,  and 
that  is  expected  to  cut  down  on  produc¬ 
tion  problems  experienced  with  contract 
printing  in  Rockville,  Md.  and  Alexan- 


and  president  of  News  World  Com¬ 
munications,  said  the  Unification  Church 
may  start-up  newspapers  in  7  U.S.  cities 
and  London,  England. 

Pak  said  concrete  plans  hinge  on  when 
the  new  Washington  (D.C.)  Times 
reaches  a  “successful”  or  “break-even” 
point. 

“1  want  one  paper  to  come  to  the 
break-even  level  and  then  move  on  to  the 
next  paper,”  he  said.  The  Church’s  goal, 
he  said,  is  to  “create  a  network  of  con¬ 
servative  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.” 

Pak  said:  “Our  far-reaching  dream  is  to 
have  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  50 
states.  I  hope  we  can  accomplish  it.  We 
also  have  plans  to  move  into  radio  and  tv. 
We  are  looking  into  a  cable  tv  network  at 
this  time.” 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  the  three- 
month-old  daily  backed  by  Rev.  Sun 
Myung  Moon’s  Unification  Church,  has 
begun  to  sell  display  advertising  and 
home  delivery  of  the  newspaper. 


Call  for  Entries 

1982 

RADIOLOGY 
NEWS  AWARDS 

For.  . . 

Newspapers 
Magazines 
Science  News 
Publications 
Wire  Services 

...  to  recognize  original  stories 
and  reports  on  the  use  of  medical 
radiation  and  ultrasound  to 
diagnose  and  treat  human  health 
conditions 
$3000  in  Prizes 
Deadline  for  submission  of 
entries:  January  31, 1983 

For  information  and  entry  form  contact: 
Mr.  Charles  Honaker 
American  College  of  Radiology 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
(800)  227-5463 


tions,”  said  James  R.  Whelan,  editor  and 
publisher,  adding  that  the  paper  is  on 
schedule  with  the  display  ads. 

In  its  special  “Going  to  Press”  issue, 
the  Times  reported  that  it  is  working  to 
establish  credibility,  and  that  the  mea¬ 
sured  success  of  that  effort  was  an  exclu¬ 
sive  interview  with  President  Reagan  and 


dria,  Va. 

The  paper  has  an  eight-unit  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite  as  its  first  line,  and  expects  another 
line  “in  the  near  future,”  Whelan  said. 

A  Harris  6000  computer  system,  ac¬ 
quired  for  $400,000  from  the  Washington 
Star,  will  be  housed  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Times  plant. 


Because  The  Award-  Winning 

has  discontinued  daily  publication, 
qualified  personnel  are  now 

AVAILABLE- 

Reporters  (News,  Sports,  Features) 
Photographers  . . .  Editors  . . . 
Artists . . . 

Circulation  Supervisors 
. . .  Platemakers 


Contact:  The  Tribune 
Placement  Service 

do  Bernard  Haldane  Associates 
211  West  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Suite  110 
Tampa,  Florida  33609 
(813)  875-1471  (813)  875-1570 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 


Gannett  signs  f 

Shortly  after  2  a.m.  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  the  digitized  contents  of  Gannett's 
new  newspaper,  USA  Today,  will  be 
transmitted  via  satellite  from  the  paper's 
Roslyn,  Va.,  headquarters  to  the  printing 
facilities  of  the  Journal  Newspapers  of 
Springfield.  Va.  A  few  hours  later,  the 
new  daily  will  make  its  official  debut  in 
the  Washginton/Baltimore  metropolitan 
area. 

Based  on  the  experience  gained  in 
several  “dry  runs”  of  USA  Today  pro¬ 
totype  issues,  Gannett  is  expecting  the 
launch  to  run  smoothly.  Gannett’s  appa¬ 
rent  confidence  in  a  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
scheduled  a  “salute  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress”  reception  beside  the  Capitol  re¬ 
flecting  pool  for  Wednesday  evening. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  20,  the  newspaper 
will  be  introduced  in  Atlanta.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  it  will  enter  the  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul  market,  and  on  Oct.  4,  USA  To¬ 
day  will  begin  publication  in  the  Pitt¬ 
sburgh  market.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  1 983 .  U  S A  today  will  complete 


ve  printing  pacts 

the  first  phase  of  its  introduction  and  will 
be  publishing  in  15  market  clusters. 

Thanks  to  its  many  properties  around 
the  metro  areas  in  which  USA  Today  will 
be  publishing,  Gannett  has  had  to  sign 
only  five  contracts  with  outside  printers 
for  production  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
first  15  markets  it  will  enter.  USA  Today 
will  be  printed  in  a  total  of  17  plants,  all 
equipped  with  offset  presses. 

Gannett  has  contracted  with  the 
Springfield  Journal  Newspapers  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  USA  Today  in  Washington/ 
Baltimore;  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  and  the  Kankakee  (l\\.)  Journal 
for  production  in  Chicago;  with  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pitot  in  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  for  production  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  with  the  Pasadena  (Tex.) 
Citizen  for  production  in  Houston.  All 
other  production  will  be  handled  by  Gan- 
nett-owned  newspapers. 

Among  the  Gannett  properties  which- 
will  be  printing  USA  Today  are  the 
Gainsvitle  (Ga.)  Times  in  the  Atlanta 
market;  St.  C/o//t/(Minn.)  Daily  Times  in 


for  USA  Today 

the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  market;  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Valley  News  Dispatch 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market;  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier  News  in  the  New  York 
market;  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal  in  the  San  Francisco  market;  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market;  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press  in  the  Miami  market;  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Olympian  in  the  Seattle  market; 
Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Coloradian  in  the  De¬ 
nver  market;  Fort  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  in  the  Detroit  market;  Lansdale 
iPa.)  Reporter  in  the  Philadelphia  market; 
and  the  Westchester  Rockland  Newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  market. 

Free  QC  catalog 
from  GATF 

A  catalog  of  the  quality  control  devices 
produced  by  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  (GATF)  is  available  to  the 
industry  free  of  charge.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Terrence  M.  Mahoney,  North 
American  marketing  manager,  4615 
Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 


Sept.  15  groundbreaking  slated 
for  new  Gainesville  Sun  plant 


Groundbreaking  ceremonies  will  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  this  week  to 
mark  the  start  of  construction  on  a  new 
office  building  and  printing  plant  for  the 
Gainesville  Sun,  a  daily  newspaper  own¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  Times  Company. 

The  new  structure,  a  two-story,  70.1K)0- 
square  foot  building,  will  include  a  new 
press,  a  new  mailroom,  and  a  new  compu¬ 
ter  system  for  the  Sun.  The  press  will  be 
the  first  of  a  new  line  of  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  presses  to  go  into  use  and  will  en¬ 
able  the  Sun  to  offer  almost  unlimited 
spot  color  on  80-page  runs  and  full  color 
on  64-page  runs. 

Nearly  three  stories  high,  the  press  will 
consist  of  five  printing  units,  three  color 
decks  and  a  double  folder  that  will  handle 
both  standard  and  tabloid-size  sections. 

Completion  of  the  new  plant  is  sche¬ 
duled  for  the  spring  of  1 984.  It  will  be 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  newspap¬ 
er's  present  plant  in  downtown  Gainesvil¬ 
le.  It  has  been  located  at  the  same  address 
since  1928. 

“We  serve  a  progressive  and  growing 
12-county  market  here  in  North  Central 
Florida,”  said  William  G.  Ebersole,  the 
Sun’s  publisher.  “Our  market’s  growth 
has  meant  a  six  to  eight  percent  yearly 
circulation  increase  for  us,  and  we’re  fast 
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approaching  the  limit  of  our  production 
capacity.  The  new  plant  will  enable  the 
Sun  to  grow  comfortably  beyond  its  pre¬ 
sent  circulation  of 46,000  daily  and  47,(K)0 
Sunday.” 

To  be  located  on  10.6  landscaped  acres 
within  the  Gainesville  city  limits,  the  new 
plant  will  be  two  stories  tall.  The  first 
floor  of  the  office/pre-press  area  will  in¬ 
clude  administrative,  business,  classified 
and  retail  advertising  offices  surrounding 
a  central  atrium  illuminated  by  skylights. 
Offices  for  the  news  department,  data 


processing,  advertising  graphics,  news 
graphics,  the  camera  department  and  an 
employee  dining  area  will  be  located  on 
the  second  floor.  The  press  area  will  be 
the  equivalent  of  three  stories,  and  the 
adjacent  mailroom  will  be  a  single  level. 

The  Gainesville  Metropolitan  Area, 
with  a  population  of  159.800,  is  the  home 
of  the  University  of  Florida  and  is  the 
commercial  center  of  North  Central 
Florida. 

The  Sun  is  one  of  18  newspapers  in  the 
Times  Company’s  regional  newspaper 
group.  Thirteen  of  the  papers  —  six 
dailies  and  seven  weeklies  —  are  located 
in  Florida,  three  dailies  are  in  North 
Carolina  and  two  dailies  in  Louisiana. 


Artists  rendering  of  the  new  Gainesville  plant 
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Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chroni¬ 
cle  have  purchased  RAYCOMP®  ad  composition  and 
make-up  systems  from  Raytheon  Graphic  Systems.  Nine¬ 
ty-six  newspapers  and  commercial  printers  now  have 
Raycomp  systems  performing  their  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  composition  requirements. 

Scripps  Howard  Supply  Company,  owners  of  the  De¬ 
nver  Publishing  Company,  purchased  a  two-TCU,  8- 
workstation  RAYCOMP- lOOD  system  for  delivery  in 
September  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  purchased  two 
RAYCOMP  III  systems  and  four  terminals  for  delivery  in 
August.  Warren  becomes  the  first  Raytheon  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  customer  to  purchase  the  new  RAYCOMP  Command 
Tablet,  recently  introduced  as  an  option  to  the  traditional 
keyboard  for  entering  data  and  performing  composition 
routines. 

After  the  June  ANPA  show,  the  following  RAYCOMP 
customers  upgraded  their  current  systems  or  bought  addi¬ 
tional  equipment: 

Memphis  Commercial  AppeallPress  Scimitar,  upgrade 
to  RAYCOMP-IOOD;  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  up¬ 
grade  to  RAYCOMP-IOOD;  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  up¬ 
grade  to  RAYCOMP-IOOD  including  PageFlow  with 
graphics  capability. 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  purchased  a  second 
RAYCOMP  III  system  ad  now  has  a  two-TCU,  four  work¬ 
station  configuration;  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ordered  two 
additional  workstations  and  upgraded  their  two-TCU,  eight 
workstation  RAYCOMP  II  system  to  RAYCOMP  IID. 


DOW  JONES  NEWS/RETRIEVAL,  a  division  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  a  new  pricing  structure,  in¬ 
cluding  two  new  membership  plans  that  offer  subscribers 
substantial  savings  off  regular  prices. 

Two  membership  plans  also  have  been  introduced.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  membership  will  cost  $50  per  month  and  will  re¬ 
duce  usage  charges  during  all  operating  hours  by  one- 
third.  Blue  Cross  Membership,  which  reduces  usage 
charges  by  one-third  during  non-prime  time  hours  only, 
will  cost  $50  a  year  if  ordered  by  September  30  and  $75  a 
year  after  that  date.  Both  plans  provide  members  six  free 
hours  of  use  on  new  data  bases  each  year. 

Dow  Jones  also  announced  that  News/Retrieval  subscri¬ 
bers  in  the  Pinellas  County  area  of  Florida  will  soon  have 
access  to  a  directory  of  retail  services  created  by  the 
Clearwater  Sun,  the  county’s  daily  newspaper. 

The  new  electronic  directory  of  retail  services  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  December  and  will  carry  advertisements  for 
Pinellas  County  activities  and  services,  including  travel 
and  entertainment  information. 

The  data  bases  available  to  News/Retrieval  subscribers 
have  been  organized  into  four  groups,  and  the  new  prices 
per  minute  for  using  these  data  base  groups  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Prime  Time 

Non-Prime  Time 

Dow  Jones  Business 

&  Economic  News 

$1.20 

$.20 

Dow  Jones  Quotes 

.90 

.15 

Financial  and 
Investment  Services 

1.20 

.90 

General  News  and 
Information 

.60 

.30 
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Tenn.  printing  plant 
to  open  in  Sept. 

Standard  Colorprint  officials  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  Ltd, 
(T.K.S.),  recently  reviewed  plans  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  67,000  square  foot  print¬ 
ing  facility  scheduled  to  open  in  Tennes¬ 
see  this  month. 

Standard  Colorprint  Corporation  will 
be  printing  high  quality,  four-color  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  for  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  materials  for  major  retail  advertis¬ 
ers  on  premium  newsprint  stock. 

The  printing  press,  built  by  T.K.S., 
Ltd.,  is  the  first  of  it’s  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  uses  a  “common  impression 
cylinder”,  which  applies  the  four-color 
inks  to  the  web  less  than  two  feet  apart. 
The  web  travel  between  ink  applications 
is  much  shorter  on  this  press  than  on  per¬ 
fecting  presses,  resulting  in  sharp  reg¬ 
istration.  Superior  color  is  achieved  by 
heavy  ink  lay  and  immediate  drying  to 
high-gloss  brilliance  in  22-foot  long 
ovens. 

The  T.K.S.  press  was  erected  and 
tested  in  Japan  under  Standard  Col¬ 
orprint  Corporation’s  supervision  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  During  the  summer,  it  was 
shipped  to  Morristown  and  is  now  under¬ 
going  final  testing.  Full  production  capa¬ 
bilities  are  expected  by  October,  1982. 
The  press  weighs  in  at  nearly  350  tons  and 
measures  35  feet  high,  8  feet  wide  and  109 
feet  long. 
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Bakersfield  daily  breaks  ground 
for  $20  million  production  facility 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian  along  with  local  officials 
recently  broke  ground  for  what  the  dai¬ 
ly’s  management  claims  will  be  the  most 
sophisticated  newspaper  plant  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Operation  is  scheduled  to  begin  by 
October,  1983  for  this  $20  million  high- 
technology  production/circulation  plant 
in  the  Bakersfield  Airport  Industrial 
Park. 

“The  new  facility  will  house  an  ultra¬ 
modern  $9.5  million  computer-operated 
offset  printing  press,  manufactured  by 
the  Japanese  firm  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisa- 
kusho  (TKS),’’  said  Ted  Fritts,  Califor¬ 
nian  co-publisher/editor. 

“Weighing  600  tons,  the  press  will  be 
able  to  print  75,000  copies  per  hour,  with 
up  to  112  pages  per  issue,”  continued 
Fritts.  “Each  paper  will  be  able  to  have 
40  pages  in  color,  with  eight  pages  in  full 
color.” 

Quality  control  unit 
formed  in  Washington 

The  Washington  Post  has  formed  a 
quality  control  staff,  Thomas  Might, 
vicepresident/production ,  announced . 

“The  formation  of  this  quality  control 
staff  is  the  beginning  of  a  long-term  pro¬ 
duction  department  commitment  to  im¬ 
prove  the  printing  quality  of  the  Post.  It 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  quality  con¬ 
trol  committee  with  representatives  from 
the  advertising  and  news  departments,” 
said  Might. 

John  Waits  was  named  quality  control 
manager  and  Martin  Black,  assistant 
quality  control  manager. 

The  new  staff  will  first  focus  on  a  short¬ 
term,  three-month  effort  to  make  immedi¬ 
ate  improvements  in  the  consistency  of 
the  printing  process.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  one-year  printing  engineering  prog¬ 
ram  to  optimize  reproduction  quality. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  black 
and  white  printing,  however,  ongoing 
effort  will  be  made  to  improve  process 
color  printing  as  well. 

Might  also  said,  “This  is  probably  one 
of  the  toughest  quality  control  jobs  in  the 
industry  because  the  Post  has  three  plants 
with  three  different  types  of  plates  all 
linked  by  a  laser  facsimile  system.” 

Waits,  who  had  been  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  before  being  appointed  to 
this  new  position,  joined  the  Post  in  1973 
as  special  projects  manager.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  he  was  with  the  Washington 
Daily  News  for  26  years  and  was  general 
manager  there  when  the  newspaper 
closed  in  1972. 

Black  came  to  the  Post  in  1975  as  a 
press  operator  trainee. 


Californian  publisher,  Don  Fritts,  com¬ 
pares  this  with  their  current  press;  “The 
Californian’s  Goss  Press,  built  in  1939, 
has  a  maximum  output  of  50,000  copies 
per  hour  and  can  print  %  pages  per  issue, 
with  spot  color  on  up  to  eight  pages.” 

The  80,000-square-foot  facility  is  de¬ 
signed  to  house  two  offset  newspaper 
presses — the  first  previously  mentioned 
to  be  in  operation  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  plant,  and  the  second  to  be  ordered 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

To  stress  the  Californian’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  downtown  redevelopment,  the 
current  building  will  be  completely  refur¬ 
bished,  allowing  expanded  space  for  the 
paper’s  executive,  editorial,  advertising, 
personnel,  accounting  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments.  Editorial  and  advertising 
pages  will  be  prepared  downtown  and 
then  electronically  transmitted  to  the  new 
plant. 

“We  feel  that  new  presses  and  a  remote 
facility  are  essential  to  ensure  continued 
publication  of  a  timely,  quality  product,” 
said  J.K.  Stanners,  Californian  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer. 


Participating  in  recent  ground  break¬ 
ing  ceremonies  for  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian's  $20  million  production/circula¬ 
tion  plant  at  Bakersfield  Airport  Industrial 
Park  were  (left  to  right):  Bakersfield 
AAayor  AAary  K.  Shell;  Californian  co¬ 
publisher/editor  Alfred  T.  Fritts;  publisher 
Donald  H.  Fritts,  and  president  Berenice 
Fritts  Koerber. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Asian.  The  others  did  not  indicate  any 
ethnic  background.  Not  one  of  the  editors 
checked  Hispanic  or  “other.”  Forty- 
eight  of  the  editors  are  in  their  30s,  nearly 
59%  of  the  total.  Three  are  in  their  20s,  17 
in  their  40s  and  12  are  over  50.  The  four 
editors  who  were  interviewed  are  white 
and  in  their  30s. 

Age  a  factor 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  women  who 
achieved  management  ranks  are  in  their 
30s  may  be  attributed  to  the  time  at  which 
they  started  their  careers.  The  late  60s 
and  early  70s  brought  forth  affirmative 
action  and  the  drive  for  equal  rights  for 
women.  Evidently  many  newspapers  did 
some  soul  searching  or  bowed  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  legal  and  social  pressures  and 
started  to  hire  more  women  for  editorial 
jobs  and  to  promote  those  already  on 
staff. 

Sixty-one  editors  in  the  mail  survey 
(75%),  said  their  sex  hindered  their 
careers,  but  paradoxically  32  of  those 
also  said  being  a  woman  helped  advance 
their  careers.  Of  the  19  who  said  they 
never  experienced  discrimination,  14  are 
in  their  30s,  which  indicates  they  may 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  enlight¬ 
enment  brought  about  by  the  pressures  of 
affirmative  action.  The  other  6  included  3 
editors  in  their  40s  and  three  50  and  over. 

Those  editors  who  said  their  sex 
proved  a  hindrance  to  their  careers  cited 
psychological  pressures — “women  have 
to  work  harder  than  men  to  prove  them¬ 
selves,” — the  old  boy  network,  stereo¬ 
typing,  male  chauvinism — women  “not 
being  tough  enough,” — and  just  being 
women — being  mothers  or  getting  preg¬ 
nant. 

The  examples  offered  .by  the  editors 
indicated  their  experiences  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  often  overlapped.  One  editor  said  she 
“never  would  have  been  promoted  to  my 
present  job  if  they  had  known  1  was  preg¬ 
nant.”  She  had  seen  one  woman  “ruled 
out  for  a  job  because  she  had  made  the 
mistake  of  announcing  her  pregnancy.” 

A  news  editor  in  her  30s  on  a  paper  of 
45,000  blamed  male  chauvinism  for  her 
slow  advancement. 

“If  a  man  is  insecure  or  generally  a 
male  chauvinist  of  traditional  mindset,  he 
will  feel  threatened  by  you,  and  generally 
hamper  your  effectiveness,”  she  said. 
“Depending  on  the  job  he  holds,  he  can 
make  life  miserable  for  you.  Men  more 
than  women  resent  the  power  they  per¬ 
ceived  I  possessed  as  an  editor.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  often  a  woman  will  be  your 
worst  enemy  because  of  the  old  green-eye 
syndrome.” 

The  editor  said  she  “once  went  to  bat 
for  a  reporter  who  was  the  victim  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  by  a  male  editor.  I  was 
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given  the  cold  shoulder  after  that  and  was 
never  thanked  by  the  powers  that  be  for 
saving  the  company  from  a  situation  that 
could  have  been  extremely  embarrass¬ 
ing.” 

A  senior  managing  editor  in  her  50s  on  a 
West  Coast  daily  of  50,000  plus,  looked 
back  over  29  years  and  recalled  she  had 
editors  who  believed  women  should  nev¬ 
er  cover  police  or  night  meetings.  She 
said  she  also  encountered,  “the  old  atti¬ 
tude  that  women  could  not  be  editors, 
except  of  women’s  pages.  Had  to  prove 
that  they  were  wrong.” 

The  editor  had  served  for  15  years  as 
managing  editor  before  moving  up  to  her 
present  job.  “Every  woman  who  moves 
up  directly  or  indirectly  helps  others  to  do 
so,”  she  added. 

Career  slowed 

An  associate  editor  in  her  50s  on  a  big 
West  Coast  daily,  said  that  on  one  paper 
she  worked  on,  women  were  not  allowed 
into  the  newsroom  until  1%1.  She  said 
sexism  slowed  her  appointment  to  news 
editor  but  it  helped  her  because  when  she 
got  the  job  she  knew  what  she  was  doing 
because  she  had  such  long  training.  She 
also  noted  that  she  fought  successfully  to 
have  press  boxes  opened.  She  makes 
more  than  $50,000. 

A  managing  editor  in  her  30s  on  a  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  paper  noted  that  before  her 
promotion  her  opinion  was  never  taken  as 
seriously  as  those  of  males,  and  that  at 
meetings  she  was  often  considered  “de¬ 
coration”  or  was  always  seated  with 
other  women. 

A  managing  editor  of  a  New  England 
paper  of  nearly  90,000  said  sexism  “was 
an  extra  psychological  burden  to  carry. 
She  said  in  1968  it  was  acceptable  be¬ 
havior  for  men  to  joke  about  women  who 
were  in  charge — “Oh,  Girls’  State,  I 
see.”  She  said  it  was  also  difficult  being 
the  “first  woman  in  every  job.”  “The  flip 
side,”  she  said,  “is  that  I  stood  out  at 
meetings  because  I  was  different.  1 
wasn’t  just  a  5  o’clock  shadow.”  The  edi¬ 
tor,  in  her  30s,  has  worked  for  her  paper 
for  12  years  and  earns  between  $40,000 
and  $45,000. 

An  executive  editor  in  her  30s  on  a 
Northeast  paper  of  30,000  said  her  career 
was  slowed  by  a  managing  editor  “who 
insisted  that  women  should  work  either 
on  the  women’s  pages  or  stay  reporters.” 

Unequal  pay 

Along  with  facing  the  problem  of  un¬ 
equal  opportunities  in  the  newsroom, 
many  of  the  editors  complained  of  un¬ 
equal  treatment  in  salaries.  The  words  of 
an  editor  on  a  major  Texas  daily  sounded 
the  common  refrain:  She  said  she  was 
told  that  women  did  not  deserve  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  “because  males,  as 
the  traditional  breadwinners,  needed 
more.” 

She  was  also  told  that  “no  woman 
would  ever  be  managing  editor  of  this 
newspaper  because  she  could  not  grasp 


the  production  complexities.” 

A  woman  editor  in  Pennsylvania  said, 
“I  still  see  women  in  this  company  being 
discriminated  against  in  terms  of  salary.” 

A  city  editor  on  a  daily  of  1 20,000  wrote 
that  “my  city  desk  reporters,  male  and 
female,  are  equal  and  treated  as  such 
when  it  comes  to  assignments,  salaries. 
However,  the  lifestyle  reporters,  all 
female  except  for  one  reporter  and  one 
editor  are  paid  less  and  generally  thought 
to  be  less  competent  to  handle  the  ‘big 
story.’  That,  of  course,  is  not  true,  but  the 
managing  editor,  the  executive  editor  and 
above  are  entrenched  and  are  very  set  in 
their  ways  about  this.” 

An  editor  in  her  30s,  who  had  been 
promoted  from  city  editor  to  a  higher  job, 
learned  that  the  man  who  replaced  her, 
was  getting  paid  more  than  she  was  get¬ 
ting  paid  in  her  new  job.  When  she 
pointed  out  this  discrepancy  to  her  boss, 
he  replied  that  the  man  had  a  family  to 
support.  Her  boss  finally  relented  and 
gave  the  editor  a  raise,  which  he  said 
would  put  her  on  par  with  the  city  editor. 
But  she  later  learned  that  the  editor  then 
gave  her  male  colleague  an  unasked,  out- 
of-step  raise  and  asked  him  to  keep  it 
quiet.  “But  the  editor,  in  guilt,  told  me,” 
she  said,  “but  by  that  time  my  boss  had 
been  transferred  out  of  the  newsroom  and 
I  stopped  fighting.” 

The  four  women  editors  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  all  of  whom  work 
for  papers  with  Guild  contracts,  said  they 
were  paid  commensurate  with  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  equal  to  their  male 
counterparts.  The  three  who  reported 
their  salaries  made  more  than  $40,000  a 
year.  A  journeyman’s  salary  on  their 
Guild  papers  is  about  $28,000. 

But  a  Labor  Department  survey  in  1981 
showed  that  the  median  weekly  salary  for 
women  reporters  and  editors  was  85%  of 
that  for  men  performing  the  same  jobs. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report 
said  the  median  weekly  of  72,000  women 
reporters  and  editors  was  $324  while  that 
of  86,000  men  was  $382,  a  difference  of 
more  than  14%. 

Sex  a  help 

Thirty-two  women  editors  experienced 
the  paradox  of  being  helped  and  hindered 
by  their  sex.  Three  women  editors  who 
work  for  Gannett  papers — two  in  the  East 
and  one  in  the  West — noted  that  it  was  an 
advantage  being  a  woman  on  Gannett 
papers  because,  as  one  editor  in  her  30s 
said,  “Gannett  is  very  interested  in  prom¬ 
oting  and  advancing  competent  women.” 
But  she  did  say  that  being  a  30-year-old 
woman  may  have  hindered  her  “because 
people  are  reluctant  to  accept  a  young 
woman  in  a  very  powerful  position.”  She 
is  an  executive  editor  for  an  a.m.  and  p.m. 
paper. 

Another  Gannett  editor  in  her  30s,  on  a 
paper  of  135,000  said  Gannett  has  been 
“very  intent”  in  moving  up  women  and 
blacks.  “I’m  not  saying  this  is  the  only 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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reason  I’ve  gotten  promotions,”  she 
added,  “but  it  didn’t  hurt.” 

A  third  Gannett  editor  said  “it  pro¬ 
bably  is  or  would  be  a  hindrance  to  me  on 
promotion  on  this  paper  (a  West  Coast 
daily)  but  not  on  our  smaller  papers.” 

A  managing  editor  in  her  40s  on  a  paper 
of  28,000  circulation  said  her  career  ad¬ 
vanced  because  “they  needed  a  woman  to 
show  they  were  meeting  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  goals  .  .  .  I  am  a  woman  .  .  .lam 
qualified.  They  got  more  than  they  bar¬ 
gained  for.” 

A  city  editor  in  her  40s  on  a  West  Coast 
newspaper  said  her  promotion  “had 
much  to  do  with  my  being  my  generation 
and  not  being  taught  to  compete  and 
actively  seek  promotion.” 

“Promotions  had  been  available  had  I 
sought  them,”  she  said.  “My  editor  has 
tried,  God  knows.” 

“Early  in  my  career  it  was  a  hand¬ 
icap,”  reported  a  Midwest  copy  chief  in 
her  50s.  “But  lately  it  has  not  been  as 
younger  men  have  moved  into  positions 
of  authority  who  believe  in  equal  rights.” 

“Today,  being  a  woman  is  a  good  way 
to  get  one’s  foot  in  the  door,”  said  an 
editor  in  her  30s  on  a  paper  of  118,000 
circulation.  “From  there  on  the  pressure 
is  greater  to  succeed.  It  (discrimination) 
is  very  subtle  but  very  real  at  all  levels. 
Women  constantly  have  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  with  the  higher-ups  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  readers,  and  the  staff  we  direct, 
and  the  leadership  in  the  community. 

“It’s  quite  a  tough  rope  we  walk  until 
we  finally  establish  the  right  to  do  things 
our  way — and  not  like  every  man  who  has 
done  the  job  before  us.” 

Works  both  ways 

An  executive  editor  in  her  30s  of  a  pa¬ 
per  of  30,000  said,  “It  has  worked  both 
ways.  Early  70s  it  hindered.  But  as 
awareness  grew — and  mandated  limits 
had  to  be  improved — it  helped,  I 
assume.” 

Three  editors,  all  mothers,  said  they 
had  not  experienced  any  discrimination, 
but  said  their  careers  had  been  slowed 
because  they  had  dropped  out  for  several 
years  to  raise  children. 

“I  didn’t  work  at  my  career  until  after 
my  children  were  grown,”  wrote  a 
woman  in  her  50s,  a  city  editor.  “So  being 
a  woman  then  ‘hindered’  my  career,  but 
staying  home  with  the  children  was  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  it.  Since  then  I  like  to  think 
that  my  ability  advanced  my  career  and 
my  experiences  as  a  mother  have  helped 
in  my  management  handling  of  a  staff  of 
12  reporters.” 

An  assistant  managing  editor  on  a  large 
Midwestern  daily  and  one  of  two  black 
editors  in  the  survey,  said  being  black 
advanced  her  career.  “White  people  sub¬ 
consciously  expect  black  people  to  be 
stupid.  So  that  when  they  encounter  a 
reasonably  intelligent  black  person,  they 
tend  to  wax  superlative  about  that  per- 
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son’s  abilities. 

“My  being  a  woman,”  she  added,  “is 
icing  on  the  cake — a  2-for-l  sale,  if  you 
will.” 

An  editor  in  her  30s  on  a  New  England 
daily  said  “the  hindering  part  is  more  sub¬ 
tle — I’m  not  one  of  the  boys.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  some  men  to  take  orders  from 
,me.  When  a  working  relationship  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  I  cannot  be  sure  if  it’s  because  I  am 
relatively  young  or  because  I’m  a  woman, 
or  Just  one  of  those  things.” 

Emotions  suppressed 

Many  women  editors  noted  that  they 
were  at  a  psychological  disadvantage 
when  it  came  to  letting  off  steam.  If  they 
raised  their  voices  or  used  obscenities, 
the  men  would  look  upon  the  outbursts  as 
unladylike.  If  the  women  editors  reacted 
by  crying,  many  men  adopted  the  attitude 
of  “what  can  you  expect  from  a  woman, 
anyway.” 

C.S.,  who  is  the  only  woman  in  a  man¬ 
agement  position  on  her  Bay  Area  news¬ 
paper,  discussed  this  paradoxical  news¬ 
room  behavior.  “Maintaining  a  very  high 
level  of  professionalism  is  very  important” 
she  said,  “and  that  means  not  losing  your 
cool  under  stress.  It  means  carrying  your¬ 
self  in  a  professional  manner,  and  if  I  say 
this,  it  will  sound  sexist.  It  means  being 
cool  .  .  .” 

Then  she  went  on:  “It  means  no  emo¬ 
tional  outbursts,  no  tears,  please,  no 
tears.  That  could  Just  wipeout  a  woman 
who  wants  to  be  respected  as  an  equal.  (It 
indicates)  she  can’t  cope  or  isn’t  cool 
enough  to  control  how  she  feels,  to  say 
OK,  I’m  going  to  get  through  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  then  cry  when  I  get  home.” 

She  said  that  being  a  woman  makes  her 
more  visible  and  her  personal  behavior 
“is  monitored.” 

“Yes,  there  is  pressure,”  she  noted, 
“say  at  a  Christmas  party  to  behave  with 
1 10%  circumspect  behavior,  while  a  guy 
can  sit  there  and  get  drunk  and  sloppy  and 
say  something  embarrassing  and  every¬ 
one  will  forget.  But  a  woman  manager  has 
to  be  really  cool  in  these  situations.” 

Another  Bay  Area  editor,  M.M.,  gave 
another  example  of  double  standards  in 
behavior  that  are  expected  of  women 
managers.  She  said  she  and  a  male  editor 
were  talking  to  a  reporter  who  had  “drop¬ 
ped  the  ball  a  few  times”  when  the  repor¬ 
ter  started  crying.  The  her  first  reaction 
was  to  say,  “Don’t  cry,  for  heaven’s 
sake.”  But  her  second  reaction  was, 
“Let  her  do  what  she  finds  is  natural  but 
don’t  fall  for  it  .  .  .  I  found  myself  back¬ 
ing  off,  that  I  was  doing  the  same  a  man 
did  (to  a  woman).” 

Editor  E.F.,  who  directs  her  paper's 
feature  sections,  agreed  that  women  edi¬ 
tors  have  to  wear  facades  and  have  to 
control  their  emotions  more  than  men. 
“Men  can  sit  around  and  cuss  at  each 
other,  but  if  a  woman  would  cuss  and 
stamp  her  feet,  that  wouldn't  be  appropri¬ 
ate  because  women  aren’t  supposed  to  do 
that.” 
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“So  you  have  to  be  tough,”  she  added, 

.  .  .  I’ve  been  close  to  tears,  I  certain¬ 
ly  have.  I’ve  had  the  women  who  work 
for  me  in  tears,  and  I  don’t  like  that  to 
happen,  but  I  don’t  hold  it  against  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  called  in  a  man  and 
I  reduced  him  to  tears.  I’d  really  worry 
about  him.”  * 

Man’s  world 

The  women  editors  who  started  their 
careers  a  decade  or  so  ago  were  divided 
as  to  whether  discrimnation  against 
women  staffers  had  abated. 

A  managing  editor  in  her  40s  said  atti¬ 
tudes  are  much  the  same  as  when  she 
started  1 1  years  ago. 

“Some  men  are  scared  of  the  un¬ 
known;  some  women  strongly  resent  a 
woman  moving  up  and  do  what  they  can 
to  sabotage  them. 

“It  continues  to  be  a  man’s  world  and 
the  best  way  to  function  in  that  world  is  to 
learn  the  rules,  play  by  the  rules  and  make 
changes  from  within  that  framework. 
That  hasn’t  changed  in  a  decade  and  the 
situation  won’t  change  for  several  more 
decades.” 

A  managing  editor  in  her  30s  said,  “I 
think  women  today  are  about  where 
blacks  were  in  the  social  struggle  about  10 
to  15  years  ago — accepted,  yet  often  still 
grudgingly  and  with  subconscious  pre¬ 
judice.  Both  women  and  racial  minorities 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  reach 
equality,  and  progress  for  both  will  come 
more  quickly  the  more  we  drop  our  para¬ 
noia  and  Just  get  on  with  our  work.” 

“Women  can  make  it  as  easily  as 
men,”  said  an  associate  editor  on  a  major 
metropolitan  West  Coast  paper.  But  she 
noted:  “Many  women  want  equality  but 
also  want  special  privilege.” 

Two  editors  in  their  30s  said  newsroom 
conditions  are  more  favorable  to  women 
today  because  the  younger  men  for  the 
most  part  seem  more  willing  to  accept 
women  according  to  their  abilities.  Said 
one,  an  executive  news  editor:  “The 
atmosphere  is  much  more  receptive  to 
women  in  management,  particularly  if  the 
managers  are  young,  in  their  3()s  and 
40s.” 

An  editor  in  her  50s  said  there  have 
always  been  talented  women  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  “but  only  now  have  the 
gates  begun  to  open,  largely  because  of 
the  women’s  movement.” 

Family  Weekly  names 
associate  ad  director 

Joe  Frazer,  currently  vp-western 
advertising  manager- of  Family  Weekly, 
has  been  named  vp-associate  advertising 
director. 

Frazer  adds  the  responsibility  of  the 
publication’s  Dallas  office  to  the  Chica¬ 
go,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles  offices  which  he  has  handled 
since  1975  and  will  report  to  Gerald  S. 
Wroe,  vp-advertising  director. 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Doonesbury  to  '‘take  a  breather” 


Garry  Trudeau  is  taking  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  “Doonesbury”  comic  strip 
beginning  January  2  to  “take  a  breather” 
from  deadlines. 

While  Trudeau  indicates  he  will  resume 
the  strip  by  the  Fall  of  1984,  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  president  John  P.  McMeel 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  is  keeping 
his  fingers  crossed.  “It  may  be 
sooner.” 

The  strip  has  700  newspaper  clients, 
about  100  of  which  were  added  in  the  past 
year.  “Doonesbury”  had  28  clients  when 
it  was  introduced  in  1970.  McMeel,  with 
the  late  editor  James  Andrews,  worked 
with  Trudeau  in  the  national  introduction 
of  “Doonesbury”  as  one  of  the  first  offer¬ 
ings  from  their  new  syndicate. 

In  the  UPS  announcement,  Trudeau  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “Investigative  cartoon¬ 
ing  is  a  young  man’s  game.  Since  the  in¬ 
dustry  frowns  on  vacations  I’ll  be  claiming 
a  medical  leave.” 

McMeel  said  that  Trudeau  can’t  work 
six  to  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  dates.  “He  likes  to  be  closer  to  the 
action — with  timely  and  topical  stuff  and 


often  predicts  what’s  going  to  happen,” 
McMeel  said.  Universal  Press  sends  out 
the  strips  to  newspapers  at  the  last  possi¬ 
ble  deadline,  nine  days  before  publica¬ 
tion,  which  is  far  from  the  general  ad¬ 
vance  time  of  five  or  six  weeks  on  comic 
strips. 

While  the  Universal  Press  statement 
said  Trudeau  views  the  time  off  as  a  re¬ 
prieve  from  the  pressure  of  a  daily  topical 
comic  strip,  at  the  same  time  he  will 
be  reappraising  the  “Doone.sbury”  charac¬ 
ters.  “For  almost  15  years  the  main  char¬ 
acters  have  been  trapped  in  a  time  warp 
and  so  find  themselves  carrying  the  col¬ 
ors  and  scars  of  two  separate  gener¬ 
ations  .  .  . 

“My  characters  are  understandably  con¬ 
fused  and  out  of  sorts.  It’s  time  to  give 
them  some  $20  haircuts,  graduate  them 
and  move  them  out  into  the  larger  world  of 
grownup  concerns.  The  trip  from  draft 
beer  and  mixers  to  cocaine  and  herpes  is  a 
long  one  and  it’s  time  they  got  a  start  on 
it.” 

Trudeau  will  be  working  with  director- 
composer  Elizabeth  Swados  on  an  ex¬ 


perimental  workshop  musical  of 
“Doonesbury.”  McMeel  said,  “If  they 
like  what  they  do,  it  would  go  to 
Broadway.” 

*  ♦  * 

Syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  Bill 
Mauldin  has  returned  to  Europe  at  the 
Pentagon’s  request  to  cover  Reforger  ’82. 
marking  the  first  time  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
artist  has  covered  American  troops  in 
Europe  since  his  discharge  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Reforger  ’82  is  this  year’s  exercise  in 
deploying  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  in  Europe  for  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  war  games. 

Mauldin  chronicled  the  popular  mis¬ 
adventures  of  GIs  Willie  and  Joe  during 
the  war,  but  says,  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  resur¬ 
rect  Willie  and  Joe.  I’ll  just  draw  what  I 
see.” 

Mauldin’s  editorial  cartoons  are  distri¬ 
buted  by  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  is 
now  offering  William  Rusher’s  column, 
“The  Conservative  Advocate,”  to  its  700 
subscribing  newspapers  twice  weekly  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  conservative  view¬ 
point  on  public  issues. 

David  Hendin,  NEA  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director,  said,  “Bill  Rusher  has 
been  a  leading  voice  of  American  conser- 
vatism  for  more  than  two 
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decades  .  .  .His  column  is  a  major  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  NEA  Service.” 

Rusher  has  been  publisher  of  William 
F.  Buckley’s  National  Review  since  1957 
and  has  appeared  as  a  regular  participant 
on  many  television  and  radio  programs. 
Since  January  of  1981 ,  he  has  served  as  a 
regular  commentator  on  Group  W  radio 
stations  of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting. 
Rusher’s  latest  book,  “How  to  Win  Argu¬ 
ments,”  was  published  by  Doubleday. 

From  1973  until  December  of  1980, 
Rusher  was  a  member  of  the  National 
News  Council. 


Shelaine  Hullinger  has  been  named 
assistant  sales  manager/client  service  for 
United  Media  Enterprises,  including  Un¬ 
ited  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  She  will  super¬ 
vise  all  client  service  activity. 


“The  Charlie  Brown  and  Snoopy 
Show,”  an  animated  Saturday  morning 
series  for  children,  is  now  in  development 
and  its  premiere  next  year  will  mark  the 
first  time  Peanuts  characters  have 
appeared  as  a  series. 

The  series  is  being  produced  by  Lee 
^  Mendelson-Bill  Melendez  Productions  in 
\  association  with  Charles  M .  Schulz  Crea- 
I  tive  Associates  and  United  Feature 
I  Syndicate — the  same  team  that  won  six 

P  Emmy  Awards  for  the  highly  successful 
“Charlie  Brown”  specials. 
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Cartoonist  Mort  Walker  has  taken  note 
of  the  occasional  controversy  in  the  past 
year  re  “Miss  Buxley,”  the  curvaceous 
secretary  in  his  “Beetle  Bailey”  comic 
strip. 

It  seems  that  some  readers  objected  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  pretty  secretary  and 
now  and  then  to  the  way  “General  Half¬ 
track,”  and  other  characters,  ogle  her. 

Letters  to  the  editor  have  caused  edi¬ 
tors  to  delete  strips  in  which  “Miss  Bux¬ 
ley”  is  featured. 

The  various  views,  including  those  in 
which  other  readers  thought  the  episodes 
humorous,  resulted  in  Mort  Walker 
appearing  on  radio  and  tv  interviews  and 
then  deciding  to  do  a  kind  of  documentary 
on  the  issue. 

The  cartoonist,  who  produces  five 
comic  strips,  two  of  which  (“Beetle 
Bailey”  and  “Hi  &  Lois”)  are  among  the 
top  five  circulated  strips),  selected  some 
of  the  “Miss  Buxley”  strips  and  excerpts 


from  letters  pro  and  con,  plus  newspaper 
columns  and  assorted  opinions  on  the 
subject  into  a  paperback  book. 

It  bears  the  title,  “Miss  Buxley:  Sex¬ 
ism  in  Beetle  Bailey?” 

And  Walker  writes  a  chapter  at  the  end 
with  the  plea,  “Now  can  I  get  a  word  in?” 

He  says,  “I  think  it’s  really  funny  when 
people  take  me  seriously.  And  I  think 
maybe  some  people  don't  quite  under¬ 
stand  what  a  comic  strip  is  all  about.  The 
humor  in  comics  is  mostly  based  on 
observing  the  failures  of  mankind.  Suc¬ 
cess  isn’t  funny.  I  couldn’t  draw  a  strip 
about  a  good-looking,  rich,  well-behaved 
man  who  does  everything  right.  People 
just  don’t  laugh  at  things  like  that.  I  have 
to  draw  about  mankind’s  mistakes.” 

Walker  says  that  in  a  sense,  he  is  a 
reporter  on  human  misery.  “People  have 
always  wanted  to  shoot  the  bearer  of  bad 
news  and  they  often  get  mad  at  humor¬ 
ists.  When  I  see  favoritism  in  the  office 


based  on  good  looks  I  realize  it’s  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  that  my  readers  will  re¬ 
late  to.  I’m  not  recommending  the  prac¬ 
tice,  just  the  opposite.  I’m  saying  such 
actions  are  ridiculous  and  1  make  people 
who  act  that  way,  like  the  General,  look 
like  idiots  for  being  so  sexist.” 

If  critics  looked  deeper.  Walker  con¬ 
tends,  they  might  determine  he  is  on  their 
side  by  ridiculing  sexism  in  the  way  he 
ridicules  military  bungling  and  other  so¬ 
cial  shortcomings. 

Of  course,  the  Buxley  criticism  is  not 
the  first  time  Walker  has  been  set  upon. 
He  got  it  for  making  fun  of  the  Army,  for 
showing  “Sarge”  yelling,  “%!” — and  for 
gags  about  drinking,  fat  people,  bald  peo¬ 
ple,  stupid  people,  black  people,  ethnic 
groups,  poor  grammar,  cartoon  violence. 

Mort  Walker  says  he  thinks  women 
should  be  treated  equally  with  respect  to 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


This  5-year-old  grew  up  fast . . . 


For  Better  or  For  Worse 


by  Lynn  Johnston 


Most  new  comics  don’t  reach  the  top 
five  in  surveys.  That  usually  takes  years. 
But  Lynn  Johnston’s  For  Better  or  For 
Worse,  only  3  years  old,  gets  high 
ratings  in  survey  Eifter  survey.  For 
example: 

•  No.  1  The  Pittsburgh  Press 

•  No.  2  The  Orlando  Sentinel 

“the  only  strip  in  the  top  10  favorites 
which  h£is  run  less  than  eight  years 
in  this  newspaper.” 

•  No.  1  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

•  No.  2  Newsday 

•  No.  3  Spokane  Spokesman-  Review 

•  No.  1  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 

Chronicle 


For  Better  or  For  Worse ... 
the  fiEUBtest  growing  fiamily  strip  in 
North  America ... 
now  in  300  papers. 


For  Samples  and  Rates  Contact 

UNIVERSAL  PR^SS  SYNDICATIE 

4400  Johnson  Drive.  Fairway.  Kansas  66205 

1-800-255-6734 


“Scoop”  supplement  goes  into  syndication 


The  decision  to  syndicate  Scoop,  the 
newspaper  feature  supplement  for  young 
readers,  nationally  beginning  this  month 
and  to  accept  paid  advertising  for  the  first 
time,  will  enable  the  publication  to  build 
circulation  across  the  country  in  the 
ongoing  battle  against  illiteracy  among 
young  Americans. 

Circulation  as  of  this  month  will  be  in 
38  markets  in  18  states. 

Scoop,  created  in  1977  by  Curriculum 
Concepts,  Inc.,  educational  development 
organization  serving  publishers,  was  the 
first  major  newsweekly  created  especial¬ 
ly  for  young  (10-16  year-old)  black  and 
Hispanic  readers  in  New  York  City.  Its 
editorial  goal  was  to  improve  reading 
skills  through  interesting  and  far-ranging 
articles  and  features  written  specifically 
for  its  intended  audience. 

In  support  of  the  weekly,  the  New 
York  City  School  Board  contracted  to 
purchase  40,000  copies  each  week  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  city’s  school  system  as 
instructional  material  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  skills,  social  studies  and  current 
affairs.  Scoop  was  distributed  to  the 
schools  as  a  supplement  to  the  Amster¬ 
dam  News. 

Curriculum  Concepts  contributed 
Scoop  on  a  not-for-profit  basis  to  each  of 
the  47  black-oriented  newspapers 


throughout  the  United  States  with  advent 
of  the  national  Assault  on  Illiteracy  Prog¬ 
ram.  Each  participating  newspaper  then 
distributed  the  weekly  to  local  schools  in 
its  area. 

Curriculum  Concepts  developed  and 
made  available  to  the  schools  a  teacher's 
guide  on  use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  clas¬ 
sroom  educational  tool. 

Reginald  Powe,.  president  of  Curricu¬ 
lum  Concepts,  says  that  reaction  to  the 
newspaper  was  great  from  the  first  issue. 
“Not  only  are  minority  young  people  im¬ 
proving  their  reading  skills  and  learning 
more  about  their  particular  cultures,  the 
workings  of  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
the  U.S.,  consumerism,  and  good 
citizenship,  but  their  teachers  are  (they 
tell  us  so)  becoming  better  informed  as 
well  .  .  .We  think  of  Scoop  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Assault  on  Illiteracy 
Program  (AOIP)  to  the  minority  youth  of 
the  United  States.” 

Powe  emphasized  Scoop  and  AOIP  are 
working  together  on  the  problem  of  func¬ 
tional  illiteracy  among  minority  youth  in 
the  United  States. 

Powe  is  Scoop's  publisher,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  is  Richard  Kelso.  Sabrina 
Holcomb  is  editor;  and  Renelda  Higgins 
is  art  director.  Advertising  director  is 
David  Marriott.  Publication  offices  are  at 


Reginald  Powe 


Curriculum  Concepts.  Inc.,  770  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

Circulation  beginning  this  month  will 
be  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  South  Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas, 
and  Virginia. 

Typical  educational  feature  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  is  page  one's  “The  Scoop  on 
Newspapers”  explanation  of  just  how 
newspapers  are  put  together,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  dailies  and  weeklies,  how 
newspapers  get  news  to  a  great  number  of 
people  so  quickly,  how  reporters  are 
trained  and  how  they  work,  and  even  how 
the  computers  have  replaced  linotypes  in 
publishing. 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


their  abilities  and  respect  for  their  per¬ 
sons.  “And  I’m  sincerely  sorry  when  is 
doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  I  wish  the 
world  was  just  and  that  people  were  all 
saints.  Then  I  wouldn’t  have  to  draw  fun¬ 
ny  pictures  about  the  ridiculous  mess  I 
see  all  around  me.” 

The  paperback  is  published  by 
Comicana  Books,  Bedford,  New  York, 
10506. 

:fe  4c  :(c 

Special  Features,  the  syndication  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Times  Company, 
has  newspaper  and  magazine  serializa¬ 
tion  rights  to  former  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon’s  new  book,  “Leaders,”  and 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter’s 
memoirs,  “Keeping  Faith.” 

The  10-part  serialization  of  “Lead¬ 
ers”  will  be  released  by  the  syndicate 
worldwide  on  October  3,  while  “Keeping 
Faith,”  in  a  seven-part  series,  will  be 
available  in  foreign  markets  that  same 
day. 

Special  Features  has  a  tradition  of 
handling  memoirs  of  major  political  and 
world  figures,  having  syndicated  in  the 
past  year  alone  books  by  or  about  Anwar 
el-Sadat,  Harry  Truman,  Henry  Kissin¬ 
ger,  and  the  Kennedys. 
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Dennis  Danko  is  the  new  midwestern 
sales  representative  for  King  Features 
Syndicate.  He  will  be  responsible  for  ser¬ 
vicing  King’s  accounts  in  the  mid  and 
upper  midwest. 

Danko  joins  King  from  the  defunct 
Cleveland  Press,  where  he  had  worked 
more  than  13  years. 

He  first  was  special  sections  coordina¬ 
tor  of  classified  advertising  and  later  man¬ 
ager  of  national  travel  advertising. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Pinkerman,  50  years  a  newsman, 
is  expanding  his  own  syndicate  following 
a  26-year  association  with  Copley  News 
Service.  Pinkerman  is  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  News  Associates,  Idyllwild.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  uses  his  world/national  affairs 


column.  “A  Changing  World.”  as  the 
“flag”  item  but  also  specializes  in  travel, 
book  reviews  and  environmental  fields. 
The  column  is  distributed  weekly. 

4c  4c  4: 

New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corp.,  began  worldwide  syndication  of 
selected  articles  from  Newsweek  and 
Newsweek  Interntional  effective  with  the 
September  13  issue. 

Mark  M.  Edmiston,  president  of  News¬ 
week,  Inc.,  and  William  T.  Kerr, 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  and  chairman  of  Syndication 
Sales,  announced  the  agreement  between 
the  two  organizations.  Columns,  photos 
and  certain  other  material  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Selection  of  material  for  world  syndica¬ 
tion  will  be  made  by  Newsweek  editors 
and  Newsweek  International  and  News- 
week’s  editorial  publicity  manager  work¬ 
ing  with  Syndication  Sales  editors.  They 
will  prepare  an  editor’s  advisory,  with 
synopsis  of  each  selection,  for  the  Syn¬ 
dication  Sales  wire  with  stories  in  most 
cases  to  be  transmitted  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  for  subsequent  publication. 

Only  exception  to  the  worldwide  rights 
agreement  is  Japan.  Newsweek  has  an 
exclusive  agreement  with  a  Japanese 
news  agency  for  distribution  of  materials. 

The  long-standing  Sunday  distribution 
of  advance  copies  of  Newsweek  and 
Newsweek  International  stories  and  ex¬ 
clusives  for  use  with  credit  is  not  affected 
by  the  new  syndication. 
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Father’s  book 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


“My  cell  had  sunk  into  squalor,”  he 
writes.  “It  was  just  being  vacated  by 
another  prisoner  and  it  stank.  There  was 
no  furniture  except  the  bed,  and  the 
sheets  looked  as  if  they  hadn’t  been 
changed  since  my  departure.  The  floor 
was  a  mosaic  of  used  coffee  cups, 
cigarette  butts,  and  crumpled  centerfolds 
from  porn  magazines.” 

Farber  and  one  of  the  trustees  he  had 
earlier  befriended,  obtained  some  disin¬ 
fectant  and  mopped  up  the  cell.  The  real¬ 
ity  of  long-term  prison  life  was  beginning 
to  set  in  when  the  Jascalevich  case  ended 
with  the  doctor's  acquittal  of  murdering 
three  patients  at  a  Bergen  County  hospit¬ 
al  12  years  earlier.  Farber  was  freed. 

The  book  details  how  Farber  first  be¬ 
came  involved  in  June  of  1975  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  case  that  had  originally 
been  looked  into  in  1966  by  the  Bergen 
County  Prosecutor's  Office,  which  felt  at 
that  time  it  did  not  have  enough  proof  to 
take  it  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Times,  he  says,  received  a  letter  of 
three  typewritten  pages  which  charged 
that  a  chief  surgeon  (later  learned  to  be 
Dr.  Jascalevich)  of  a  hospital  had.  a  de¬ 
cade  earlier  murdered  thirty  to  forty  pa¬ 
tients.  Farber  said  neither  the  hospital  or 
its  location  was  identified. 

Farber  was  assigned  to  the  matter  to 
see  what  he  could  come  up  with. 

Farber  talks  about  how  he  put  the  mis¬ 
sing  pieces  of  the  letter  together  and  en¬ 
ded  up  in  the  office  of  Bergen  County 
Prosecutor  Joseph  Woodcock.  Jr.  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1975.  He  tells  of  how  he  asked 
Woodcock  to  see  the  old  file  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  mysterious  deaths  at  River- 
dell  Hospital. 

Farber  also  tells  of  how  he  identified 
himself  to  Woodcock  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Times,  but  hoped  that  the  prosecutor 
would  not  leak  the  fact  that  he  was  ex¬ 
amining  the  file  to  anyone  from  The  Re¬ 
cord,  the  largest  daily  in  Bergen  County. 
The  Record  was  located  just  down  the 
road  from  the  courthouse  ard  the  pro¬ 
secutor’s  office  and  Farber  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  if  there  was  a  story  to  be 
resurrected,  that  the  Times  broke  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Record. 

The  Times  did,  on  January  7,  1976.  and 
the  next  day  the  reopening  of  the  River- 
dell  Hospital  case  was  the  lead  story  in 
the  Record. 

“I  spread  a  copy  of  the  January  8 
Bergen  Record  across  Gelb's  (Times' 
metro  editor)  desk  and  pointed  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  box  with  the  Record's  lead  story,” 
Farber  recalls.  “The  Record's  assigned 
13  reporters  to  this  story.  How  am  I  going 
to  keep  up  with  them?” 

According  to  Farber,  Gelb  smiled  and 
turned  to  Mike  Levitas,  assistant  metro 
editor,  and  said,  “Look  at  him,  will  you  ? 


He's  got  a  little  competition  for  once  and 
he's  panicking.” 

Farber  had  been  given  access  to  the 
entire  1966  Riverdell  investigation  file 
and  had  been  able  to  photostat  all  the 
important  documents  prior  to  the  pro¬ 
secutor's  decision  to  reopen  the  case  in 
1976.  The  book  details  how  he  went  about 
conducting  his  own  investigation,  based 
on  what  the  1966  investigation  had  unco¬ 
vered. 

Although  Jascalevich’s  attorney  Ray 
Brown,  during  the  trial,  accused  Farber 
of  “working  with”  the  prosecutor's 
office  and  “sharing”  information  with  it, 
Farber  denies  this  adamantly  in  his  book. 
He  also  states  that  he  did  not  get  offers  to 
write  a  book  about  the  case  until  after  his 
original  articles  on  the  investigation  ran 
and  until  after  the  prosecutor  made  a  de¬ 
cision  to  attempt  to  reopen  the  case. 

Finally,  Farber  denies  that  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  wording  of  a  contract 
by  Warner  Bros,  for  a  movie  which  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  stipulation  that  the  picture 
would  only  be  made  if  Jascalevich  were 
convicted.  He  said  when  he  received  the 
contract,  unsolicited,  he  rejected  it. 

Farber  also  says  that  he  never  had  any 
confidential  sources  to  protect  in  his 
notes — that  everyone  he  spoke  to  had 
surfaced  in  the  earlier  prosecutor's  inves¬ 
tigation  and  had  spoken  to  him  “on-the- 
record.” 

He  says  he  was  willing  to  turn  over 

PRESS ‘NTIMES 


anything  that  defense  attorney  Brown 
specifically  asked  him  for,  but  that  Brown 
never  specifically  asked  for  anything.  He 
wanted — and  the  court  subsequently 
ordered  Farber  to  turn  over — all  notes 
and  documents  on  the  case  that  he  had  in 
his  possession.  He  says  if  he  complied,  it 
would  set  bad  precedent  for  the  press. 
The  Times  execs,  he  says,  also  felt  that 
the  newspaper  should  not  be  made  to  be¬ 
come  an  investigative  arm  of  the  courts. 

He  contends  that  defense  attorney 
Brown  deliberately  tried  to  make  it  seem 
that  Farber  was  hampering  Jascalevich's 
ability  to  defend  himself  by  hiding  some¬ 
thing.  Farber  says  that,  in  effect,  he  had 
no  more  information  than  did  the  pro¬ 
secution  or  the  defense. 

In  his  summation.  Brown  indicated  to 
the  jury  that  the  physicians  at  the  hospit¬ 
al,  Farber.  the  prosecutor  and  the  medic¬ 
al  examiner  conspired  to  frame  his  client. 
The  jury  freed  Jascalevich  and  most  of 
the  jurors  interviewed  later  said  that  Fat¬ 
her's  failure  to  turn  over  his  notes  had  no 
impact  on  their  decision.  The  state,  they 
said,  had  failed  to  prove  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  that  Jascalevich  was  guilty. 

Farber,  in  the  book,  says  he  entered  the 
investigation  impartial  and  feels  he  con¬ 
ducted  it  that  way.  But  reading  the  book, 
one  cannot  help  but  get  the  impression 
that  Farber  felt  there  were  too  many  holes 
in  Jascalevich's  explanation  of  the 
events. 

By  DON  FITZGERALD 


“Why  don’t  you  sinqily  write  me  a  letter  expressing  your  views!” 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel. 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho. 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  A»,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033: 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


JOHN  N  JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
Serving  the  West  and  Northwest 
John  Jepson/Rod  Whitesmith 
(406)  266-4223,  Box  B.  Townsend  MT  59644 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 


ASTROLOGY 


ASTROLOGY  weekly  monthly  column  of  unpa¬ 
ralleled  accuracy  by  Ostaro.  Editor  Market 
Newsletter.  About  3C)0  words.  Samples,  rates. 
342  Madison  Av.  NYC  10173;  661-4649. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


SHERLCXJK  HOLMES  Daily  comic  strip.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  AFS.  PO  Box  10293.  Glendale 
CA  91209. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


LOS  ANGELES-BASED  ENTERTAINMENT 
JOURNALIST  will  be  your  correspondent  to  the 
fascinating  world  of  show  business,  with  inter¬ 
views,  reporting,  reviews  and  photos;  former 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  Reporter.  10  years  of 
experience.  Martin  Kent,  (213)  203-9584 


FUTURE 


OF  THINGS  TO  COME  by  Don  Fabun  lets  your 
readers  know  the  probable  future  in  750  words 
on  a  weekly  basis.  Feature  Associates.  3334 
Kerner  Blvd.  San  Rafael  CA  94901. 


GENERAL 


A  CHANGING  WORLD,  national  world  affairs 
column  by  John  Pinkerman,  is  now  available 
from  News  Associates  (formerly  a  Copley  Item), 
PO  Dravrer  J.  Idyllwild  CA  92349;  (714)  659- 
2329 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


OVER  ICKl  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures.  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett.  1324  N  3rd.  St  Joseph  MO 
64501. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 
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GENERAL 


PERSONAL  COMPUTING,  the  Washington 
Post  column  on  home  computers,  is  for  readers 
who  want  to  know  whether  a  computer  is  in  their 
future.  Bi-weekly.  Write  Don  Nunes.  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  1150  15th  St  NW.  Washington  DC 


HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  Medical  and 
Social  problems  of  Elderly.  See  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  1982  Syndicate  Directory.  Page  98. S. 


HUMOR 


FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer.  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 


FROM  PANTY  HOSE  to  career  capers,  "Smile 
Awhile"  will  keep  your  readers  happy!  Award 
winner!  For  samples,  rates  write:  Cal,  Box  407, 
Lancaster  Wl  43813. 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY’’--A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving  | 
consumer  news.  Samples.  MikeLeFan.  1802  S 
13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  tor 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Mtami  Herald.  Dallas  News. 
Buffalo.  Rochester.  Des  Momes.  etc.  800-word 
column.  7th  year.  National  award:  “concise, 
entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge, 
solid  writing  skills."  E  Lank.  240  Hemingway. 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


STAFF  OF  GROWING,  acclaimed,  profitable 
alternative  newspaper  in  major  East  Coast  city  | 
seeks  investor.  Box  4788.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

COURSES 


STUDY  FULL-  OR  PART-TIME,  day  and  even¬ 
ing  for  MS  m  journalism.  Downtown  Chicago  is 
Roosevelt  University's  laboratory.  Professional 
teachers.  Inquiries:  Director,  The  Journalism, 
Program,  Roosevelt  University,  430  S  Michi¬ 
gan  Av,  Chicago  IL  60605;  (312)  341-3813. 


ATTENTION!!! 

1982 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


Editor  &  Publisher 
extends  to  you,  as  a 
graduation  gift,  one  free 
insertion  in  the 
Positions  Wanted  Sec;- 
tion  of  its  December  25, 
1982  issue.  As  an  added 
bonus,  if  you  run  your  ad 
one  more  time  you  will 
only  be  charged  the  two 
time  rate  of  $2.50  per 
line,  for  the  second  ad.  If 
you  run  your  ad  two 
more  times  you  will  be 
charged  the  three  time 
rate  of  $2.25  per  line,  for 
the  second  and  third 
issues,  and,  if  you  run 
your  ad  three  more 
times  you  will  be 
charged  the  four  time 
rate  of  $2.00  per  line,  for 
each  of  the  last  three 
issues. 

Whether  or  not  you 
take  advantage  of  the 
multiple  rate  discount, 
your  ad  in  our  December 
25, 1982  issue  is  free. 


—  GUIDELINES  — 

1.  Ads  must  not  exceed  7 
lines  (39  characters  per 
line).  We  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  copy  to  fit 
space  requirements. 

2.  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers 
will  not  be  accepted. 

3.  Journalism  school  and 
graduation  date  must  be 
specified  to  E&P  (but  not 
necessarily  in  ad  copy). 

4.  All  ads  must  be  mailed  to 
E&P  with  prepayment  en¬ 
closed  for  additional 
insertions.  No  telephone 
calls,  please. 

5.  Deadline;  December  8, 
1982. 


and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers”0ur  only  business 


WE  KNOW  TEXAS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers. 
Bill  Berger.  Associated  Texas  Newspapers.  Inc. 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.  Austin  TX  78703; 
(512)476-3950. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  11,  1982 


JOIN 

OUR 

CONTRACT 

CREW! 

.  .  -Those  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with 
us  on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12. 26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times, 
monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTOR  IN  PUBLISHING 
OR 

EXPERIENCED  WORKING  PARTNER 
We  have  more  than  1 0  years  of  experience  pub¬ 
lishing  newsletters  and  reference  works.  We 
need  help  in  marketing,  business,  finance, 
management  Send  details  of  interest,  experi¬ 
ence  and  investing  potential  to  LAB-Publisher. 
997  National  Press  Bldg,  Washington  DtJ 
20045. 


NEWLY  FORMED  TMC  SHOPPER 
IW  million  copies  free  circulation  weekly. 
TOTAL  MARKET  COVERAGE.  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA  By  carrier.  We  are  looking  for  inves¬ 
tor  or  investors.  Annual  potential 
$2 1 ,600,000.  Minimum  net  profit  25  to  30%. 
Box  4439.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  sale.  No  equip-  j 
ment  investment.  Corporate  newspapers.  Ideal  | 
for  couple  with  photojournalism  experience.  | 
Located  in  central  Virginia.  Also  available,  nice  I 
attractive  home  in  choice  location  that  can  be  I 
used  for  business  headquarters.  Principals  I 
only.  Box  4719.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


34  YEARS  successfully  supervising  depart¬ 
ments,  newspapers,  groups  of  newspapers, 
substantiate  our  ability  and  knowledge. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl,  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTURY  OLD  lower  Zone  3  county  seat  semi- 
weekly  available  due  to  owners  retirement. 
Newspaper  gross  in  excess  of  $800,000.  Blue 
chip  property  located  in  rapidly  growing 
affluent  market.  Owner  terms.  Box  4765.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with  commercial  division 
located  in  growing  Northeast  area.  Contact 
Richard  E  Vowles,  212  Edgehill  Rd.  York  PA 
17403;  (717)846-7146. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER-over 
10.000  paid  circulation.  Southern  New  Jersey. 
Professional  management  prepared  to  stay  on. 
Box  4662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAWAIl-dsland  of  Maui)  twice-monthly,  4000 
circulation,  excellent  potential.  We  will  teach 
you  the  ropes.  $25,0(30  cash.  Robert  Kelsey. 
PO  Box  221,  Lahaina  HI  96761:  (808)  661- 
3179. 


NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ASSETS  for  sale  in  Eugene.  Ore¬ 
gon  for  recently  suspended  aggressive  seven- 
year-old  weekly.  Second  class  permit,  ability  to 
publish  legals,  advertising  contracts,  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists,  canboxes,  plus.  Economic  turnar¬ 
ound  provides  opportunity  to  revive  newspaper 
doing  $300,000  gross  sales.  $35,000  cash. 
Call  (503)  689-4094. 


SUNBELT  CITY  weekly  newspaper.  33,000 
free  distribution,  published  five  years,  excel¬ 
lent  printing  contract,  well  staffed.  Box  4723. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL.  PROFITABLE  northern  California 
mom  and  pop'  weekly  in  mountain  hide-a-way. 
$77,000,  terms.  Broker,  (707)  983-6853. 


SOUTHWEST  TABLOID  for  wealthy,  world- 
famous  area  with  3-million  square-feet  or  retail 
space  under  construction  and  sports  tabloid 
covering  university  New  York  Times  calls  a  col¬ 
legiate  fantasy  land.  Box  4749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  SEMI-MONTHLY  shopper  in 
Zone  5.  Profitable.  $140,000  year  gross.  Ideal 
husband/wife  team,  strong  in  graphics.  High 
potential.  Owner  desires  retirement,  would 
assist  for  2  years.  Box  4754,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots " 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957.  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
YOUR  FUTURE  IS  NOW! 

Iowa— One  of  states  best  weekly  properties  in 
city  with  great  future.  $560,000  gross,  sub¬ 
stantial  net. 

Illinois— 9500  free  distribution  paper  that's 
merger  of  three  100-year-old  weeklies.  Great 
opportunity.  $160,000  with  generous  terms 

Illinois — Newspaper  and  print  shop  doing 
$127,000  annually.  Can  be  bought  tor  less 
than  gross. 

Illinois — String  of  5  small  weeklies.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  4400.  with  $260,000  gross  in  1981. 
Price  $150,000  with  $60,000  down 

Several  other  good  newspaper  opportunities 
available. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212 
Galva  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  California  week¬ 
ly  in  $200,000  gross  range.  Prefer  growth  area. 
Box  4707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER;  Thinking  of  retiring  in  a 
year  or  so?  We  would  like  to  negotiate  own¬ 
ership  transition  in  which  your  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  would  help  us  learn  the  community.  We 
are  a  husband-wife  team  (net  worth  in  the 
$60's)  with  extensive  daily  and  vreekly  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  interested  in  building  on  the 
home-ownership  base  you  have  established. 
We  are  looking  for  a  viable  paper  in  a  progres¬ 
sive.  growing  area.  Box  4737.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  TO  PURCHASE  agricultural,  scientific 
or  trade  magazine  that  can  be  located  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  4667.  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


lO-YEAR-OLD  VERMONT  twice-monthly  pub- 
lH:ation.  Growing  with  unlimited  potential. 
$30,000.  Box  4/84.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


NEWSLETTER  PUBLISHER  is  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  weekly  or  monthly  non-advertising 
newsletters,  profitable  or  not.  preferably  busi- 
ness/industry-oriented  but  all  considered. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  existing  owner 
editor  needs  and  continued  participation. 
Please  send  details  to  Box  4668.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 


WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newsoaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671.  Editor  &  Publisher  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick.  950  Parkwood  Dr, 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 

INDUSTRY 
I  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
No  newspaper  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  our 
organization  to  give  your  circulation  figures  a 
boost.  Telephone  marketing  experts  Use  the 
BEST  and  it  will  cost  you  LESS.  Write  or  call 
Campbell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd. 
#10C,  Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225- 
7440. 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishing  in-house  programs.  Call 
(703)  955-2638 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  m  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


PUBLISHERS  AND 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTORS 

DON’T  GAMBLE  WITH 
YOUR  CIRCULATION 
Circulation  Climbers,  Inc.  can  service  your 
newspaper  right  out  of  our  own  office  or  we  can 
set  up  an  in-house  sales  force  at  no  charge  to 
you.  We  pay  for  the  phones,  personnel,  and  all 
other  administrative  costs.  YOU  ONLY  PAY 
FOR  THE  RESULTS!!! 

Receive  a  free  deck  of  playing  cards  when  you 
call. 

Call  James  M  Scutellaro.  (617)  933-6804 
(collect). 


THE  TRAININGWORKS 
CIRCULATION  SEMINARS  for  telephone  sub- 
scription  sales  management 
personnel  ,  .  coast-to-coast. 

2255  Benson  Av.  Brooklyn  NY  11214 
(212)  372-7021 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill— 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic.  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  Consultants  specializing  in  telephone  and 
crew  marketing  operations. 

(215)  586-3954 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALLATION 
Service  work  done  on 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery.  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9600 


MARKETING  ft 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm  does 
not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clientsa  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  Image  from  their  advertising  tose. 

Our  aim  IS  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re¬ 
search  can  be.  (iail  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-C)926. 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephorie  marketing 
Don  White  Bob  Giambelluca.  (716)688-4162 

EQUIPMENT 
a  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE;  Itek  Graphitek  430  camera,  com¬ 
plete.  Was  $3000,  now  $2000.  Marc  Anthony, 
(308)  632-0670. 


FOR  SALE;  Harris  2221  Markup  terminal.  Was 
$12,000,  Now  $11,000  Marc  Anthony,  (308) 
632-0670. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ms.  . 
Manufacturer  Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED.  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


SAVE  OVER  $10,000 

Rebuilt  LogE  24"  Lith  film  processor  for  page 
negative,  complete  with  blender — $9500.  Also 
available  Robertson  Refridgerated  sink  with 
washer-viewer— $980.  Contact  Frank  at  (602) 
267-0527 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMASTER 
Breakthrough  m  powerful.  low<ost  computer 
software  for  advertising  scheduling,  billing, 
collections  and  sales  management.  Especially 
designed  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  In- 
clu(^  features  usually  found  on  ilOO.OOO 
systems.  Electronic  run  sheet,  automatic  ad 
schooling,  reminder  notices  to  siow-pays. 
Runs  on  many  computers,  including  Apple  and 
CP'U  machines.  Hard  disk  and  floppy  disk  ver¬ 
sions.  Software  $2500;  hardware  $3500  and 
up.  Free  brochures.  Sunlight  Software.  Box 
553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


AN  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  for  newspapers. 
Take  the  hassle  out  of  payroll  Control  your 
accounts  receivable.  A  newspaper  tested 
general  ledger,  payroll  and  accounts  payable 
receivable  system  designed  for  professionals  to 
be  used  on  professional  equipment  Has  many 
features  including  month-end  discounts  and 
late  charges.  The  Computer  Systems  Store, 
621  Lannmg  Lane.  Rolla  MO  6^01. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non-computer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years "  of  detail  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher.  Control 
Systems,  Steve  Kuckuk.  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  PLATES 

1400  Dow-Etch  magnesium  EC  pattern  plates. 
23"x30"x.035  "  Price  totally  negotiable  The 
Orlando  Sentinel.  633  N  Orange  Av.  Orlando 
FL  32801;  (305)  420-5553. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  sjjare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


CHESHIRE  525;E  labeling  and  addressing 
machine  with  18  feet  adjustable  conveyor. 
Only  4  months  old.  Call  Bob  Yorgey,  (215) 
272-1720. 


FERAG  H  500  HS-80  Counter  Stackers  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  products 
such  as  TV  Guide  at  press  speeds  up  to  70.000 
products  per  hour  Will  also  stack  quarter  page 
products.  Available  immediately.  Contact 
Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc.  (617) 
481-8562 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  INSERTER  with  5  stations  Available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 


KANSA  Didde-Glaser  Newspajter  Inserter.  4 
into  1 .  Model  DG320-5.  excellent  condition  on 
our  floor.  Price$19.500.  Call  Bill  Schneider  at 
(414)  784-0110. 


three-station  stepper  INSERTER,  sur¬ 
plus  equipment,  excellent  condition,  sacrifice 
price  at  $5000.  Call  (307)  754-2221  and  ask 
for  Jim. 


YALE  ANDC&D  Pallet  Jacks  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Assocs.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  _ 


MULLER  227  inserters  in  excellent  condition 
Available  for  immediate  shipment  Reply  to 
Graphic  Management  Assocs.  Inc,  (617)  481- 
8562 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  9MS  heads.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  available  for  immediate 
shipment.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Assocs.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 


SHERIDAN  inserter,  spare  parts.  New-like  con¬ 
dition.  Offering  excellent  cost  savings.  Avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  shipment  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Assocs.  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 


SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  with  HH  heads.  In 
excellent  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Assocs  Inc. 
(617)  481-8562. 


SIGNODE  MLN2A  in  excellent  condition. 

Available  immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates.  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 

MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker.  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions.  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106.  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

I  PEC 

97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAILROOM  BINDERY 

Graphotype  Model  6341.  $500.  Addresso* 
graph  1900.  $300.  Addressograph  4000. 


EDITORIAL 

Model  6100  Hendrix  PDPII.  $500;  with  5  ter¬ 
minals.  $300  each  for  all  five  or  $425  for  indi¬ 
vidual  terminals. 

PRESSROOM 

Two  Gregg  Non-stop  imprinters.  Hi  Lo  drive 
shaft.  $15,000  or  best  offer. 

Write  or  call  Production  Manager.  Bob  Fisher. 
Citizen  Publishing  Co.  Beaver  Dam  Wl  53916; 
(414)  887-0321.  ext  54. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


REWINDING 

Mill  finishing  up  to  103'  wide 
News,  roto,  machine  Ctd.  etc 
Heller  &  Usdan 
Moonachie  NJ  07074 
(201)  933-8100  Ext  231 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMP  IV-88.  fonts.  $4450 
7200.  6  fonts,  $11.50 
CkjmpStan.  WJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 


MERG  CRtronic  digital  typesetter 
$16,950 

CompStan.  WJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 


QUADRITEK  1200.  processor.  14  fonts,  pap¬ 
er.  chemistry.  Assume  installment  purchase 
agreement  with  no  down  payment  (307)  745- 
5165. 


2  ROCKWELL  METROSETS;  Metroset-Plus 
and  Metro-Set  II  (32K).  complete  spare  parts 
kit.  excellent  operating  condition.  Contact 
David  Blizzard  at  (416)  947-2348  Canada. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Buy  and  sell.  10%  commission 
Weber  Systems-  (216)  729-2858 


TELERAM  2277  bureau  terminal.  Two  years 
moderate  use,  excellent  condition.  S  N  6083. 
Installing  new  system,  sacrifice  for  $2500 
(cost  over  $6000  new).  Dan  Woodbury,  (802) 
254-2305.  8-12  am  Eastern  time. 


TXT  5  disc,  parts,  discs. 

Offer 

CompStan,  WJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 


UNISETTER  with  fonts.  $5800;  Mark  II  pa¬ 
cesetter  with  discs.  $500. 

OtmpStan,  WJ  Stanton,  (603)  778-0106 


WANT  TO  SELL’  BUY? 

List  with  us!  10%  Otmmission 
•Save  Times  wFair  F’rice  eProtection 
•No  Headaches  eNo  Obligation 
Bob  Weber  (216)  461-8270 
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APS  4  with  fonts,  LogE  processor,  $7900;  CG 
2414,  spares,  fonts.  $4550. 

CompStan,  WJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC  IV  for  sale  or  takeover  lease. 
One  year  old.  Very  little  use.  Eight  type  fonts 
and  processor  Channel  13.  Box  1568.  Sun 
Valley  ID  83353;  (208)  726-0113. 


COMPUTERS  PSP8  ID  with  accessories, 
$950;  P0P8E  with  accessories.  $1450. 
CompStan,  WJ  Stanton.  (603)  778-0106 


PRESSES 


2  unit  (^immunity  oil  bath. 

2-4  unit  News  King,  reconditioned. 

6-9  unit  News  King.  KJ8.  Mfg  1976  69.  availa¬ 
ble  May.  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPEC.  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive.  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 
Community  add-on  units.  1968-75. 
Urbanite.  10  units,  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

Metro.  6  units.  mid-1970’s. 

HARRIS  VISA.  6  units.  1977. 

V25.  4  units.  1978. 

Folders;  JF7.  JFl,  JF4.  JFIO.  JF25. 

845.  4  units.  1975. 

HOE  Lithomatic  II.  9  units.  5  Color  Humps. 
S()LNA  KING  Newsking,  6  units.  1972. 
BUTLER.  CARY,  MEG  Auto-Splicers. 

GREG  SHEETERS,  imprinters,  etc. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 
Scott,  (3oss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS 

8  units,  2  folders,  new  1978.  Quadra  color  unit 
1980.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell  com¬ 
ponents  separately.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Call  or  write  to  turnkey  installation  price.  Offset 
Web  Sales.  Inc.  PO  Box  211,  Marysville  WA 
98270;  (206)  653-2519. 


TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Or.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  tor 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 


Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts 

(213)  257-7557 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  Lz-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC 
PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-15A.  8  units.  Upper  former.  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25.  */4  and  VZ  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Kt  folders. 

Goss  4,  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series.  4  units.  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press.  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite.  10  units.  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  4'4".  45  '  z". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22^4.  8  units.  1973 
Harris  845.  6  units.  22^4  ". 

Harris  V-25.  8  units.  1978 
3  Butler  pasters.  1600  FPM.  1975 
Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King.  4  units,  1969. 

Harris  V-25.  4  units.  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


IDEAL  SMALL  WEB  PRESS.  2-unit  Newsking. 
folder,  drive,  roll  stand  with  20  horse  power 
motor.  Available  now.  Phone  Robert  Anderson. 
(312)  895-3700. 


•HARRIS-COTTRELL  web  offset  press.  Model 
M-1000,  5-unit  color  combination.  23VZ" 
cutoff. 

•Harris-Cottrell  book  press.  4-color  web  offset 
press.  Model  53P. 

•6-unit  Hoe  color  convertible  press  with  2  fol¬ 
ders.  22^4  "  cutoff. 

All  units  are  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates.  Inc.  (617)  481-8562. 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  17%'x24Vz"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter.  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


TWO  UNIT  GOSS  Community  with  side  lay. 
Available  as  is.  or.  installed.  Call  (408)  496- 
0666 


WEB  PRESS  INSTALLATION 
Over  20  years  experience.  Regional,  national 
and  international  references.  Installation  cost 
includes  plant  set  up  and  consultation.  Jim 
Estes.  Wesco  Graphics,  Inc.  (408)  496-0666. 


MARTIN  FLYING  PASTERS  new  1979,  run- 
on  Urbanite,  will  sell  all  6  or  individual. 

WEB  SPECIALISTS.  3  web  angle  bar  nests-12 
page  tabs,  collect  per  web,  running  on  Ur¬ 
banite. 

IPEC.  INC,  97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL 

60090.  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Colormatic  with  one  3;2  fol¬ 
der,  4  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offering  this 
press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the  Un  ited 
States  which  will  include  purchase  of  press, 
removal,  transportation,  re-erection  in  running 
order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of  $850,000. 

Northeast  Industries,  (213)  257-7557 


URBANITE  1972.  8  units.  1-3C  unit.  2  fol¬ 
ders. 

7  unit  Community.  2  folders.  1975 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (grease) 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15.  4  and  5  units 

Goss  Suburban  900  and  100  series.  3  and  4 
units 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

^^THEORLANDOSENTINE^^ 

^^^Presses-ForSale^^^ 

Eight  Units-Hoe  Colormatic,  22^4” 
cut(rff,  55”  web.  Pair  3:2  folders, 
subway  delivery.  Three  color 
humps,  semi-auto  reels,  balloon 
formers,  bay  window  bars,  anti¬ 
mist  system. 

I  Eight  Units-Hoe  Color  Convertible, 
j  22V4”  cutoff,  multi-web.  Pair  2:1 
]  folders,  subway  delivery.  Three 

color  humps,  manual  reels,  bal¬ 
loon  formers,  bay  window  bars, 
electric  compensators,  anti-mist 
system. 

Five  Units-Hoe  Litho-matic,'22V4” 

I  cutoff,  multi-web  width  capability 
to  66V^”,  5  plate  wide.  Pair  2:1 
folders,  positioned  right  angle  to 
{  units,  semi-auto  reels,  hot  air 

dryer,  blanket  washer. 

Contact  Gene  Bell, 

,  Production  Director 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22^4"  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November.  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I.  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Va  A  80,  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82,  6  color  humps  A  80  and 
82, 4  2;1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16, 
2  2;1  folders  regular  22  ^4.  6  Goss  auto- 
i  pasters.  20  Wood  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former 
;  assemblies.  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun- 
I  tains.  Many  other  parts  available. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 

1  Please  call  Mr  Headliner.  Printing  Press  Ser- 
!  vices  Inc,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  01 1-44-772-797050. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22  25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


•Muller  227  inserter 

•Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV 

•Count-O-Veyor  Stackers 

All  must  be  in  good  operating  condition.  Reply 

to  Graphic  Management  Assocs,  Inc,  (617) 

481-8562. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  ACCOUNTING  SOFTWARE 
For  daily  newspaper,  to  run  on  Data  General 
Nova  4X  (RDOS).  Details;  Phil  Turner,  Daily 
Variety.  1400  N  Cahuenga  Blvd.  Hollywood  CA 
90028;  (213)  469-1141. 


WANTED 

COMPUTER  VDTs  MODEL  200.  4K  or  8K  with 
keyboards.  For  use  with  TALSTAR  T410  sys¬ 
tem  Reply  to  Box  4768.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WOOD  SUPERMATIC  casting  machine.  22^4" 
1  cutoff.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Assocs. 
i  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 


(305)420-5601 
Sentinel  Star  Plaza 
633  N  Orange  Av.PO  Box  2833 
Orlando  a  32801-1349 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  11,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC  1 

NOVEMBER  1  DEADLINE 
ENTRY-LEVEL  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

TO  TEACH  MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIETY  AND  JOURNALISM  SKILLS 

Rank: 

Assistant  Professor 

Responsibilities: 

The  two  primary  concerns  are  teaching  mass 
communications  and  society,  and  reporting 
or  editing.  A  typical  semester's  course  load 
would  be  the  required  course  in  MC&S  (for 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students), 
and  one  section  of  newswriting,  reporting 
or  editing  course  in  the  newspaper-orient¬ 
ed  program.  The  person  would  also  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  conduct  research,  serve  on 

School  committees,  etc. 

Qualifications: 

Demonstrate  excellence  in  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  teaching,  or  strong  evidence  of 
teaching  potential.  Appropriate  profes¬ 
sional  media  experience,  preferably  re¬ 
cent.  PhD  in  appropriate  area. 

Salary: 

Competitive  and  commensurate  with  qual¬ 
ifications  for  entry-level  position. 

Starting  date: 

August  1,  1983 

Applications  deadline: 

November  1,  1982 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  an  equal- 
opportunity.  Affirmative  Action  employer  and 
encourages  applications  from  all  qualified  per¬ 
sons. 

Applicants  should  send  complete  letters,  re¬ 
sumes,  recommendations,  salary  requirements 
and  any  supporting  materials  tO: 

Dr  John  B  Adams 

School  of  Journalism 

Howell  Hall  021A 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill  NC  27514 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  od,  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Pieose  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  od.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  targe  nnanilla  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  nwiterial  submitted  to  its  advertisers. 

CBN  UNIVERSITY'S  Graduate  School  of  Com-  ] 
munication  is  seeking  full  time  faculty  mem-  I 
bers  with  expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ng  areas:  journalism,  film,  radio,  television.  ! 
advertising,  creative  writing,  script  writing,  i 
mass  communications  theory  and  research  1 
methods.  Responsibilities  include  program  de-  | 
velopment,  teaching,  research,  student  consel-  ^ 
ing  and  advising.  An  earned  PhD  with  relevant  | 
teaching  and  other  [rrofessional  experience  in  ! 
the  communication  field  preferred.  Master  s 
degree  with  significant  professional  exjjerience  ] 
considered.  Rank  of  Assistant.  Associate,  or  i 
Full  Professor  depending  on  qualifications. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume  and  names  of  , 
three  references  to  JD  Keeler.  Dean.  School  of 
Communication,  CBN  University.  Virginia 
Beach  VA  23463.  CBN  University  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  mature  Christian  scholars  who  are 
highly  competent  in  thier  chosen  disciplines, 
and  who  know  God  and  His  Word  as  the  source 
of  all  wisdom.  The  University  is  a  distinctive, 
graduate-based  educational  institution  holding 
the  highest  of  intellectual  standards,  with  the 
transcending  purpose  of  glorifying  God  and  His 

Son.  Jesus  Christ.  The  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  sharing  an  evangelical 
Christian  perspective  and  is  associated  with  the  ' 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  Department  j 
of  Journalism  seeks  applicants  for  two  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  assistant  associate  professor  level.  < 
One  to  do  research  and  service  and  teach  intro-  | 
ductory  and  advanced  courses  in  mass  com¬ 
munication  and  journalism.  Areas  of  interest: 
communication  history,  theory,  research 
methods,  newswnting.  editing,  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism  and  electronic  news  delivery  systems. 
Candidates  should  have  professional  and 
teaching  experience  and  demonstrate  potential 
for  scholarly  research.  PhD  required  (ABDs  will 
be  considered).  The  second  position  requires 
several  years  of  journalism  experience.  At  least 
a  master's  degree  and  capability  of  teaching  all 
levels  of  newseditorial  curriculum  including 
newspaper  operations  and  management.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  demonstrate  willingness  to  de¬ 
velop  research  interest  and  to  engage  in  the 
University's  service  activities.  Send  applica¬ 
tions  and  resume  to  Dr  Charles  C  Self.  PO  Box 
1482.  University  AL  35486  The  University  of 
Alabama  is  an  equal  opportunity  affirmative 
action  employer. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  ads  pro¬ 
duce  results  like  no  other  publication  in  the 
newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have  machin¬ 
ery.  supplies,  or  newspapers  to  sell  (or 
buy)— n^  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill  an 
opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the  right 
spot  to  advance  your  career — put  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you.  Call  (212) 
752-7050. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Quality  Suburban  New  York  Market 

We're  a  medium-sized  7-day  newspaper  in  a  quality  sub-  j 

urban  New  York  market.  We  are  looking  for  a  bright,  energetic 
sales  and  marketing-minded  ad  director,  or,  retail/classified  | 

manager  who  is  ready  to  move  up.  You  should  understand 
newspaper  sales  strategy  and  know  how  to  compete  in  a  major  i 

market  suburb.  j 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  career-minded  person  who  ] 

is  ready  to  move  and  take  the  reins  of  an  ad  department  that 
needs  motivation,  leadership  and  some  rebuilding. 

Good  chance  to  move  up  inside . . .  plus  we  are  a  subsidiary 
of  a  highly  respected  Fortune  500  communications  company. 

Great  family  area,  excellent  benefits,  competitive  salary  plus 
good  MBO  bonus ...  a  real  opportunity  to  shine.  Write 
today ...  in  strictest  confidence  tO: 

Box  4781 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 


GENERAL  MGR  To  $50,000 

Zone  4.  group  of  dailies  and  weeklies,  re¬ 
port  to  board  of  directors  and  supervise 
100  employees. 

PRESSROOM  MGR  To  $45,000 

Zone  5.  metro  with  union  environment. 
PRODUCTION  MGR  To  $45,000 
Zone  9.  tor  large  weekly  operation,  super¬ 
vise  180  people,  report  to  VP.  degree  pre¬ 
ferred. 

MGR  SYSTEMS  DEV  To  $45,000 
Zone  2.  supervise  staff  of  8.  must  have 
experience  in  newspaper  data  processing 
systems,  degree  is  required.  IBM  and  DEC 
hardware  experience  desired. 

MARKETING  MGR  To  $45,000 

Zone  4.  for  large  metro.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  marketing  research,  promotions, 
planning,  and  presentations  for  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Degree  required,  advanced  degree 
desirable. 

RAM  To  $45,000 

Zone  9.  large  daily,  report  to  ad  director 
and  supenrise  staff  of  25  people.  Degree 
required. 

NAM  To  $40,000 

Zone  5.  large  daily. 

PRODUCTION  MGR  To  $38,000 

Zone  5.  for  large  weekly  publications,  also 
doing  commercial  printing,  degree  re¬ 
quire. 

ASST  PRODUCTION  MGR  To  $37,000 
Zone  2.  responsible  for  pre-press  area,  un¬ 
ion  shop  (ITU),  computer  background  re¬ 
quired. 

ADVERTISING  DIR  To  $35,000 

Zone  5.  large  weekly  publications  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Should  be  good  sales 
trainer. 

AD  DIRECTOR  BUSINESS  MCR$35.000 
Zone  5.  small  daily,  suprvise  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  business  office.  Degree  re¬ 
quired. 

ASST  RAM  To  $35,000 

Zone  2.  metro  daily.  Experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  marketplace  is  required.  Degree 
required. 

GENERAL  MGR  To  $32,000 

Zone  6.  small  daily.  Know  suburban  mar¬ 
kets. 

CAM  To  $30,000 

Zone  5.  for  75.(XX)  daily,  part  of  a  chain. 
Report  to  ad  director,  supervise  12.  phone 
room  experience  required  with  strong  sales 
background. 

PRODUCTION  MGR  To  $30,000 

Zone  2.  strong  press  background  required 
CIRCULATION  ZONE  MGR  To  $30,000 
Zones  5.  6.  9.  For  national  publications. 
ASSISTANT  CAM  To  $28,000 

Zone  1.  for  75.(X)0  daily.  Good  growth  to 
CAM.  Experience  in  guild  operations  de- 
sireable. 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  To  $25,000 
Zone  2.  need  strong  MGR.  union  shop. 
PRODUCTION  MGR  To  $25,000 

Zone  5.  combination  daily  and  weekly  op¬ 
eration.  two  plants,  need  strong  press 
background. 

HEAD  PRESSMAN  To  $25,000 

Zone6.  Harris  V-15. 10  units,  doing  circu¬ 
lars  and  inserts,  supervise  4  pressmen. 
CAM  To  $25,000 

Zone  9.  for  large  weekly  operation.  Report 
to  ad  director.  Supervise  staff  of  5.  salary 
plus. 

SINGLE  COPY  MGR  To  $25,000 
Zone  5.  for  75.000  daily,  report  tocircula- 
tion  director. 

PRESS  SUPERVISOR  To  $23,000 
Zone  2.  Goss  Community,  four  units. 
PRESSPEOPLE  To  $22,000 

Several  zones  open,  experience  on  Goss 
presses  required. 

CIRCULATION  MGR  To  $20,000 
Zone  5.  for  20.(X)0  daily,  part  of  a  chain. 


All  positions  fee  paid. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  or  call: 
Patrick  J.  Quinn.  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
PO  Box  905,  610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  DATA  PROCESSING  DIRECTOR 
I  We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  data  proces¬ 
sing  management  experience  to  take  charge 
I  and  direct  our  data  processing  department  We 
i  are  presently  using  DEC  equipment  Candi- 
;  dates  must  have  experience  with  large  scale 
I  time-sharing  and  mini  computers  utilizing  CRT 
I  terminals  in  user  departments  Experience  in 
1  protect  management  to  include  systems  de- 
1  sign,  programming  and  operations.  Candidate 
must  also  have  experience  in  software  and 
!  hardware  evaluation  and  selection  in  business 
'  and  production  applications.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
4629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  to  continue 
building  successful  widely-circulated  farm 
paper.  Top  pay  for  person  with  successful  sales 
experience.  Heavy  on  promotion,  selling  and 
training.  Supurb  career  opportunity  as  part  of 
fast-growing  newspaper  group.  Send  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4759. 
Editor  &  Publisher 


j  LABOR  REUTIONS  CONSULTANT 
Maior  small  newspaper  group  seeks  a  new 
member  for  it's  labor  relations  consulting  team. 
Interesting  and  challenging  assignments  in¬ 
volve  counseling  and  advising  local  newspapers 
on  negotiations  with  newpaper  unions  and 
dealing  with  regulatory  agencies.  Negotiating 
experience  as  well  as  familiarity  with  all  news¬ 
paper  departments  is  essential.  Some  travel 
from  Chicago  home-base  is  required  but  one  or 
j  two  days  per  week  are  spent  in  the  off  ice.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4752. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  for  large  suburban 
groupof  newspapers  located  inZone9.  Must  be 
a  degreed  accountant  with  experience  in 
budgeting  and  cost  analysis  Familiarity  with 
computers  a  plus  Newspaper  experience  a 
must.  Reply  in  confidence  with  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4711.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 

I 

HAVE  WE  60T  SALES- 
I  PEOPLE  FOR  YOU! 

^  TheyWe  got  great  newspap¬ 
er  contacts.  They’re  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  the  latest 
technology.  They  knows 
how  to  design  a  system  that 
!  works  best  tor  their  diem. 
And,  because  they  know  and 
care  about  their  clients, 
they  know  when  existing 
equipment  should  be  im¬ 
plemented  to  keep  pace 
i  with  growth  and  advance¬ 
ment. 

How  do  we  know  so  much 
about  these  people?  They 
read  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER! 
We  speak  their  language. 

If  you’re  on  the  lookom  for 
good  salespeople,  give  us  a 
call.  We’ll  get  your  message 
across! 


E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  11,  1982 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7000  six-day 
afternoon  daily.  Growing  area  with  economic 
stability.  Zone  7.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  com¬ 
plete  resume.  present  salaryand  personal  goals 
to  Box  4726.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  $ 
motivated?  I  place  people  in  the  shopper  indus¬ 
try.  Please  call  or  send  resume  to:  Dennis  Fear¬ 
ing.  Multi-Media  Enterprises.  18533  Burbank. 
Ste  144.  Tarzana  CA  91356:  (213)  344- 
7177. 


AD  MANAGER— 10.000  daily.  Zone  3.  Need 
strong  leader,  trainer.  Box  4732.  Editor  & 
Pubisher 


AD  SALESPERSON  for  6000  daily  in  northeast 
Texas.  Retirement  creating  opening.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  clips,  references  and  salary  reqirements 
to  Noble  Welch.  Tribune.  PO  Box  669.  Terrell 
TX  75160. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
CAREER 

Opportunity  Knocks  Again 
Remember  the  last  time  you  passed  up  that 
lifetime  opportunity?  You're  lucky,  here's  a 
second  chance.  We  re  one  of  the  nation's  most 
respected  organizations  and  sit  in  the  Sunbelt. 
We  re  75.000  daily  AM  PM  with  a  TMC  pro¬ 
duct.  We  re  looking  for  a  classified  manager 
who  wants  to  be  more.  If  you  are  professional, 
experienced  in  classified  management  and 
looking  for  endless  opportunities,  send  thor¬ 
ough  resume  including  salary  history  in  stric¬ 
test  confidence  to: 

Box  4757.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
For  progressive  weekly  newspaper  Experi¬ 
enced  and  willing  to  learn  more.  Resume  and 
references  to  the  Cody  Enterprise.  Box  1090. 
Cody  WY  82414. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
For  New  York  City  weekly.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4727.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

Major  publishing  company  is  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  sales  professionals  to  sell  retail  print 
advertising  programs.  The  individuals  in  these 
positions  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  sales  force 
support  departments  such  as:  advertising  art. 
sales  presentations  and  marketing  research 
Qualifications  include  1-2  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  selling  print  advertising. 

Send  your  resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Box  4786.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Small  north  Mis¬ 
souri  daily,  shopper  References,  experience, 
to  Box  185.  Brookfield  MO  64628.  or  call 
evenings,  weekends.  (816)  258-7123 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
We  re  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  and  dyna¬ 
mic  professional  to  head  our  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  We  re  a  70.000  daily  in  Zone  4  with  a 
TMC  weekly.  Good  starting  salary,  excellent 
company  benefits.  Excellent  growth  potential. 
Send  us  details  of  your  work  and  personal  his¬ 
tory.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  4733.  Ed.tor 
&  Publisher 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  WITH  SOUTHEAST¬ 
ERN  shopper  circulation  in  excess  of  200.000. 
Applicants  must  have  solid  sales  management 
experience  plus  the  ability  to  organize,  tram 
and  inspire.  Excellent  salary  plus  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4713.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ART/GRAPHICS 


WANTED — A  thinking  artist  skilled  mall  media 
including  color  to  be  the  primary  artist  for  a 
growing  Zone  2  daily.  Will  work  on  graphics  as 
well  as  illustrate  for  feature  pages  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Must  work  quickly  when  necessary.  App¬ 
ly  Box  4785.  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  6-day. 
28.000  afternoon  daily  in  Northeast  is  seeking 
qualified  individual  with  strong  sales  market¬ 
ing  experience  to  assume  the  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager.  Individual  must  have 
proven  sales  and  promotion  record  to  meet  this 
challenge.  The  candidate  selected  will  have  the 
responsibility  to  direct  circulation  to  new 
growth  goals.  Must  be  thoroughly  qualified  m 
all  phases  of  circulation  work.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  4731. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
ZONE  4 

Reporting  to  circulation  director  m  Southern 
metro  market.  Part  of  a  major  group  with  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunities.  Must  be  experienced 
In  all  phases  with  strong  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Excellent  benefits.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4651.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Washington. 

I  D  C. -based  national  political  affairs  monthly 
magazine.  Right  candidate  must  be  aggressive, 
as  well  as  detail-  and  idea-oriented  Strong 
direct  mail  management  and  analytical  skills 
essential.  Position  involves  great  professional 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Send  reume  and 
portfolio  to:  Markfapscott.  Editor.  7777  Lees- 
I  burg  Pike.  Falls  Church  VA  22403. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opening  in  Oklaho¬ 
ma  medium-size  daily.  $400  per  week  plus 
nice  bonus  based  on  growth.  Box  4778.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Very  small  newspaper  in  West  Virginia  wants  to 
be  bigger.  Ideal  candidate  is  someone  who 
wants  the  chance  to  show  what  she  or  he  can 
do.  We  are  part  of  a  respected  newspaper 
group.  We  have  a  bookkeeper,  now  we  need  a 
salesperson.  This  is  definately  not  a  retirement 
position.  Box  4779.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  Arkansas 
daily.  We  are  in  the  building  stages  and  want 
someone  with  experience  to  lead  our  depart¬ 
ment.  References  required.  Contact  Tom  Wil¬ 
son.  Helena  World.  417  York  St.  PO  Box  340. 
Helena  AR  72342;  (501)  338-9181. 


GROWING  AM  AND  PM  metro  in  Zone  8  has 
immediate  openings  for  area  supervisors. 
Opportunity  of  lifetime  for  aggressive  persons 
with  sound  circulation  fundamentals  to  adv¬ 
ance  with  progressive  operation.  These  newly 
created  positions  in  the  city  and  suburban 
areas  made  availabie  through  recent  TO  reorga¬ 
nization.  Please  send  resumes  with  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Box  4782.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13.000  dai¬ 
ly.  Zone  5.  Strong  high  school  sports,  college 
basketball.  Year  experience  preferred:  recent 
college  grad  considered.  Contact  Karl  Hen- 
richs.  Videlte-Messenger.  Box  551.  Valparaiso 
IN  46383;  (219)  462-5151. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  hard-news  oriented  200.000-plus 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  have  opening  for 
assistant  metropolitan  editor  to  work  night  shift 
helping  to  supervise  suburban  and  rural  report¬ 
ing  staff  in  12-county  area  of  southwestern 
Ohio.  Applicants  should  be  journeymen  with 
substantial  editing  and  supervisory  experience. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  detailing  experi¬ 
ence  and  goals  to  Ron  Hosie.  Metropolitan  Edi¬ 
tor.  Journal  Herald  and  Dayton  Daily  News 
Fourth  and  Ludlow  Sts.  Dayton  OH  45401 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  with  flair  for  community 
involvement,  staff  motivation,  needed  by 
Lesher  Communications.  Inc.  for  one  of  its  fast¬ 
growing.  54.000  circulation.  5-day  newspap¬ 
ers  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Only  top- 
notched  people  with  proven  background  need 
apply.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  to  RE  Tracy.  Editor.  LCI.  2640  Shade- 
lands  Dr.  Walnut  Creek  CA  94598;  (4 1 5)  935- 
2525. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  48.000  weekly  largest 
circulation  English  language  newspaper  in 
Caribbean  seeks  experienced  business  repor¬ 
ter.  Minimum  5  years  experience  as  reporter.  2 
as  business  reporter.  Must  know  some  Spanish 
and  willing  to  become  fluent.  Must  produce 
well  researched  analytical  work  that  is  lively 
and  well  written.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements.  Editor-ln-Chief.  CARIBBEAN 
BUSINESS.  PO  Box  6253  Loiza  St  Station. 
San  Juan  PR  00914. 


CARIBBEAN  JOB.  English-language  weekly 
seeks  editor-director.  Best  for  retired  journal¬ 
ist.  Spanish  and  sales  experience.  Write  to  the 
NEWS.  PO  Box  106-2.  Santo  Domingo.  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer  and  managing 
editor  for  daily  about  25.000  circulation  in 
Zone  4.  Must  be  skilled  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  operation.  Must  be  politically  conserva¬ 
tive.  positive  thinking  and  civic-minded. 
Southerner  preferred.  Box  4714.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
needed  to  handle  wire  and  local  copy.  Makeup 
duties  required.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Mike  Sowell.  Sports  Editor.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Box 
1770.  Tulsa  OK  74102. 


EDITOR 


Northern  California 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  to  both  community  journalism  and  high 
professional  standards  to  produce  a  five-day-a- 
week  daily  in  an  attractive  Pacific  Coast  com¬ 
munity  of  15.000.  This  is  a  county  seat  daily 
with  a  circulation  of  about  6000.  published  by 
a  company  with  an  historical  commitment  to 
putting  out  first-rate  newspapers.  For  the  right 
editor,  this  could  be  either  the  route  to  bigger 
things,  ora  rewarding  permanent  home.  Salary 
negotiable.  Contact: 

Glenn  Powers 
Publisher 
Free  Lance 
PO  Box  1417 
Hollister  CA  95023 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 

•  Fashion  Reporter.  Primary 
assignments  will  be  in  fashion 
reporting  with  additional 
responsibilities  in  lifestyle  fea¬ 
tures  and  semi-annual  special 
fashion  magazines.  Quali¬ 
fications  required  are  related 
experience  and  excellent  writ¬ 
ing  skills;  hard  news  back¬ 
ground  a  plus. 

•  Copy  Editor,  Sunday 
Department.  Duties  will  include 
editing  and  layout  of  lifestyle 
and  arts  copy  for  a  variety  of 
feature  sections.  Daily  news- 

i  paper  copy  editing  experience 

j  required;  related  reporting 

j  experience  preferred, 
j  If  interested  please  send 
i  resume  and  clippings  to: 

.  The  Providence  Journal 

Paul  Reeve 

Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  St. 

Providence,  R.l.  02902 

I  An  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  weekly  national  women's  magazine 
to  handle  all  aspects  of  2-page  color  lifesfyle 
section.  Writing  ability,  imagination  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  setting  up  photo  sessions  essential. 
Excellent  benefits  and  salary.  Resume  to  Box 
4750.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  OKLAHOMA  county  seat  daily 
looking  for  news  editor.  $12M.  benefits  to 
start.  Box  4756.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Three  community  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers.  combined  circulation  35.000.  Editing,  de¬ 
sign  and  ability  to  work  and  manage  young  re¬ 
porters.  Resumes  to  John  Berger.  Worcester 
County  Newspapers.  25  Elm  St.  Southbridge 
MA  01550  or  call  (617)  764-4325. 


ENERGY-ENVIRONMENT  REPORTER 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
COMMUNITY-FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Casper.  Wyoming  Star-Tribune  invites 
conscious,  serious  journalists  to  apply  for  three 
positions.  The  paper  is  a  growing  40.0(10  daily 
with  a  dominant  role  in  a  newsy  state. 

We  seek  applicants  with  at  least  three  years' 
daily  experience  and  the  ability  to  thrive  on  the 
energy  frontier. 

Energy-environment  reporter:  A  senior  posi¬ 
tion.  Should  have  relevant  experience/educa¬ 
tion.  demonstrated  ability  to  dig  and  handle 
complexity  and  strong  quantitative  skills. 

General  assignment,  community  features 
positions:  We  expect  reporters  to  dig  and  stay 
with  difficult  stories.  Strong  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background  required. 

Please  send  resume,  references  and  clips  of 
best  work  to  Richard  High.  Casper  Star- 
Tribune.  Box  80.  Casper  WY  82602. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER.  Self¬ 
starter  needed  for  a  new  section  concentrating 
on  rural  area.  Work  involved.  19.000  northwest 
Illinois.  6-day  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Saul  Shapiro,  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard. 
PO  Box  330.  Freeport  IL  61032. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited.  Box  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 


HARD  WORKING,  shirt-sleeve  editor  for  twice- 
weekly  10.500  circulation  newspaper  in  grow¬ 
ing  Louisiana  city.  Applicant  should  possess  all 
skills  necessary  to  generate  top  news  product. 
People  skills  a  must.  If  you  are  in  a  number  2 
spot  and  are  tired  of  playing  second  fiddle,  this 
may  be  your  opportunity.  Contact  Al  Gensheim- 
er.  (318)  527-7075.  or  send  resume  to  PO  Box 
99.  Sulphus  LA  70663. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  AGENCY,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  third  world  affairs,  seeks  editor  for  En¬ 
glish  language  service.  Copy  editing  experience 
necessary.  Based  in  Rome.  Italy.  Apply  with 
resume  to  PO  Box  462  Grand  Central  Station. 
New  York  NY  10017. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  a  group  of  Louisiana  paid  weeklies.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  total  editorial  product.  Immediate 
opening.  Good  salary  and  company  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4734.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Experienced  managing 
editor  sought  for  progressive  award-winning  AM 
daily  Must  be  community-oriented  and  pos¬ 
sess  strong  journalistic  and  people  skills.  Send 
resume  along  with  salary  requirements  to  Dan 
Ragan.  Publisher.  Texas  City  Sun.  PO  Box 
2249.  Texas  City  TX  77590. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

Must  be  strong  in  editing  and  layout,  have  good 
news  judgment  and  must  be  able  to  guide  re¬ 
porters.  Write  giving  background  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  with  samples  of  editing,  if  possible. 
Send  to:  Bruce  P  Frassinelli.  Managing  Editor. 
The  Express.  Box  391.  Easton  PA  18042.  No 
phone  calls  please. 


OPPORTUNITY! 

Opening  for  managing  editor  of  prize-winning, 
small-town  (12.0(j0  city.  30.000  trade  area), 
independent.  6-day  evening  daily.  Need  all- 
around  newsperson  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  news  editor  or  city  editor  of  small-town 
daily.  Must  have  proven  record  at  general  re¬ 
porting.  feature  writing,  wire  editing  and  super¬ 
vision  of  news  staff.  Zone  7.  large  city,  easily 
accessible.  Salary  and  bonus  in  $20,000 
range,  or  more.  Applications  and  response  en¬ 
tirely  confidential.  Write  personal  data  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  4783.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2-3  years  experience  on 
small-medium  dailies  wanted  by  mid-sized, 
coastal  Florida  daily.  Must  be  an  accom¬ 
plished.  comfortable  writer.  Box  4760.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  editor  needed  for  new 
weekly  newspaper  in  ^n  Joaquin  Valley.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  speak  and  write  both  English  and 
Spanish  well.  $200  salary  and  liberal  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  plus  recent  examples  of 
writing  in  both  languages  to;  La  V02.  PO  Box 
692,  Springville  CA  93265. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN — We  need  a  writer 
with  page  layout  and  design  experience  for  our 
expanding  special  protects  operation.  Projects 
range  from  one-time  news  topic  supplements  to 
special  interest  publications  to  seasonal 
theme-oriented  sections.  Salary  range  tops  at 
$340.  We  also  have  a  sports  writer-desk  open¬ 
ing.  This  IS  an  entn-level-plus  opening,  salary 
range  is  $215-$270  for  am  publication  sche¬ 
dule.  Respond  with  resume,  recent  clips  to  Nel- 
der  Dawson,  Personnel  Director.  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558.  Alexandria  LA 
71306. 


THE  MORGANTOWN  DOMINION  POST  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  lifestyles  writer.  VDT 
experience  helpful.  Write  Sandi  Metheney. 
Lifestyles  Editor,  Dominion  Post.  Greer  Bldg. 
Morgantown  WV  26505. 

WRITER  with  experience  or  degree  for  Midland- 
Odessa  weekly  sports  and  family  profile  pub¬ 
lication.  Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Big  Time  Sport  and  Permian  Basin  Lifestyle. 
202  Andrews  Hwy,  Midland  TX  79701.  Im¬ 
mediate  openings. 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


CARTOONIST 


WEB  PRESS  OPERATORS — Suburban  news-  1 
paper  in  Northwest  expanding  production  look-  I 
ing  for  quality-conscious  experienced  operators  j 
who  can  handle  8  units  of  V-15  with  upper  | 
former  for  our  products  plus  run  non-heatset 
process  and  catalog  commercial  work  Send 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements  to  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  PO  Box  517.  Puyallup  WA 
08371. 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST.  26.  seeks  position 
with  small  to  mid-size  daily.  Four  years  experi¬ 
ence.  last  2V5  with  the  country's  3rd  largest 
weekly  chain.  1 10,000 -i-  copies  Also  experi¬ 
enced  illustrator.  I  freelance  to  many  national 
newsletters  and  magazines.  Any  Zone  is 
acceptable.  Box  4777.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRODUCTION 


WIRE  EDITOR.  We  re  looking  for  someone  with 
a  solid  news  background  to  edit  wire  copy  and 
do  front  page  and  inside  wire  page  makeup. 
Some  reporting,  too.  19.000  northwest  Illi¬ 
nois,  6-day  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Saul  Shapiro,  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard, 
PO  Box  330,  Freeport  IL  61032. 


COLOR  SPECIALIST 
Chicago  Sun-T imes 

We  need  a  uniquely  qualified  individual  to  take 
overall  responsibility  for  coordinating  repro¬ 
duction  of  top-quality  letterpress  color  The  in¬ 
dividual  in  tins  position  will  work  closely  with 
advertisers,  advertising  representatives,  and 
production  staff 

Qualified  individuals  will  have  advanced  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  color  reproduction,  espe¬ 
cially  in  pre-press  phases  plus  an  ability  to  work 
with  managers  and  advertisers.  This  is  not  a 
typical  hands-on  production  position,  but  a 
"staff  expert "  reporting  to  our  Vice  President  of 
advertising.  It  may  be  the  only  position  of  its 
type  in  the  country. 

Remuneration  is  very  attractive.  Benefits  are 
very  good,  including  four  weeks  vacation  after 
two  years. 

To  inquire,  write  or  call  Tom  Kamerer,  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  401  N  Wabash.  Chicago  IL 
60611. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


FREELANCE 


BANK  ADVERTISING  NEWS,  independent 
national  newspaper  of  financial  marketing,  is 
looking  for  short,  up-to-the-minute  stories  (1  to 
3  takes)  plus  tv/print  pictures  of  NEW  market¬ 
ing.  advertising  and  promotion  ideas  by  banks, 
thrifts  and  credit  unions  throughout  U  .S.  Smal¬ 
ler  markets  OK.  Good,  fast  pay,  possibility  of 
steady  stringer  assignments  if  you’re  A-1  busi¬ 
ness  reporter,  preferably  already  working  for 
your  hometown  paper.  Query  first,  please,  with 
recent  samples  to  BANK  ADVERTISING 
NEWS.  Box  402608.  Miami  Beach  FL  33140. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER  reporting  to  production 
manager  responsible  for  operating,  maintain¬ 
ing  and  schooling  a  15  employee  mailroom. 
Publication  is  a  zoned  100.000  circulation 
twice-weekly,  plus  commercial  hands-on  ex¬ 
perience  on  Muller-Martini  helpful.  Looking  for 
a  top-notch  individual  to  tackle  a  challenging 
career  in  a  fast  growing  market.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits  package  and  competitive  salary.  All  re¬ 
plies  sent  tO:  Suncoast  News.  607  W  Mam  St, 
New  Port  Richey  FL  33552. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Web  offset  foreman  for  30,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Quality-conscious  and  mainte¬ 
nance-oriented  for  5  units  of  Harris  N-1650 
and  plate  room.  Must  be  able  to  lead  and  train. 
Union  or  eligible.  Salary  mid-$20's.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Barry  Hopwood.  General  Manager. 
Lebanon  News  Publishing  Company.  PO  Box 
600,  Lebanon  PA  17042. 


NEWS/FEATURES  WRITER 

For  Major  PR  Agency 


Facile  writer  on  general/business  subjects, 
used  to  deadlines,  heavy  production,  can  capi¬ 
talize  on  excellent  opportunity.  Compensation, 
fringes  good  Please  send  resume  to  Box  4758, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  for  5-day  daily  lo¬ 
cated  in  northern  California.  Must  be  strong  in 
sales  and  promotions.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  within  newspaper  group.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  and  insurance  plan.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4770,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  5  suburban  weekly  needs  manager  with 
minimum  2  years  suburban  ad  sales  A  tough, 
competitive  challenge  with  generous  salary, 
profit-sharing,  commissions  and  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Prefer  workaholic  who  is  superb  on  lay¬ 
outs,  promotionsand  bringing  in  new  business. 
Box  4766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  you  don’t 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  rep¬ 
ly  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addres¬ 
sed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your 
list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CAREER  GAL.  33.  with  7  years  experience  as 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  suburban  paid  week¬ 
ly  group  seeks  new  challenge  in  Zones  2. 3  or  1. 
Tenacious  sales  person,  strong  circulation 
builder;  have  also  worked  in  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Proven  record  as  effective  cost  cutter 
while  increasing  sales  during  difficult  times. 
Box  4709,  Editor  &  Publisher 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  15  years 
editorial,  sales,  production  experience  seeks 
weekly  or  small  daily  management  opportunity. 
Zones  1,  2,  7.  8.  9.  Box  4716.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  OF  WEEKLY,  trade  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  edited  in-house  bullein,  seeks 
reporting  or  copy  editing  position  Has  Master's 
in  Journalism.  Call  Ron  (212)  320-0776. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Knowledgeable  all 
phases  newspaper  operations,  with  solid  record 
of  substantially  lowering  operating  costs  while 
increasing  margin.  Proven  record  with  highest 
references.  Box  4543.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response 
to  an  ad.  Include  only  materi¬ 
al  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER  with  copy  editing,  layout 
skills  ready  for  bigger  challenge  or  metro  daily. 
Five  years  full-time  experience.  VDT  know¬ 
ledge  Box  4761.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER  editor  seeks  work  in 
Washington  area  on  newsletter  other  publica¬ 
tion.  2  years  daily  experience  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout.  Dave.  (803)  567-2517. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Experienced  with  an  organization  selling  over 
130. OCX)  copies  daily.  Wants  to  relocate  in  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  Box  4764.  Editor  & 
Publisher 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER,  2  years  experience 
seeks  job.  any  Zone.  VDT.  layout  and  photo 
skills.  Top  references.  I.  Thompson.  725  E 
14th,  Eugene  OR  97401;  (503)  344-6560 


WIDELY  experienced  daily,  magazine,  wire  ser¬ 
vice  editor.  38.  Diverse  skills,  interests,  lan¬ 
guages.  Internationalist;  grasp  US  issues.  BL. 
9710  69  Av.  Forest  Hills  NY  11375.  Would 
relocate  DC. 


EDITOR  who  knows  how  to  communicate 
through  words  and  pictures.  Strong  graphic  and 
layout  skills.  10  years’  experience,  award¬ 
winning  publications.  Journalism  degree,  man¬ 
agement  experience  Write  Box  4767.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Dues  paid,  awards  won.  owners  let¬ 
ting  ship  sink.  Pro,  Renaissance  man  seeks 
challenge.  Box  4789.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  to  make  you  laugh  and  cry 
10  years  at  150.000  daily.  2  on  desk  Layout 
and  VDT.  Just  back  from  J-fellowship  Down 
Under  28.  single  and  driven.  Box4776.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LAID  OFF  rejxjrter  photographer  with  3  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience  desires  jxisition  on 
a  small  to  medium  sized  daily.  Prefer  ()hio  or 
Zones  1.  2  and  4.  Clips  and  references  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  David  Hobbs.  (614)  235- 
8970,  (614)  235-0302. 

NEIWS  EXECUTIVE:  Now  directing  all  news  and 
editorial  operations  of  35.000-circulation  daily 
and  looking  for  a  greater  challenge  Mature, 
demanding,  effective  newsroom  professional 
with  Ideas  and  experience.  Box  4787.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE,  creative  pro  with  4  years  daily 
plus  related  experience  seeks  work  with  mid¬ 
size  daily.  Computer  trained  Strong  in  govern¬ 
ment.  farm,  education,  business,  medical  re¬ 
porting.  Dave  Zarkin,  1340  Western  Av  N  #5. 
St  Paul  MN  55117. 


REPORTER  COPY  EDITOR  with  4  years  exjjeri- 
ence  seeks  position  on  Northeast  daily.  Wide 
background  in  hard  news,  arts,  some  sports  and 
photography.  Visiting  area  September  16-24 
Call  or  leave  message  at  (617)  383-9239. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  37.  varied  experi¬ 
ence  on  Pulitzer-winning  top-ten  daily  as  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  daily  columnist,  VDT  deskman.  re¬ 
porter;  administrative  experience  as  managing 
editor  of  small-town  daily,  plus  legislative  ex¬ 
perience  in  Washington  as  foreign  policy  aide  to 
US  senator.  Box  4715.  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  has  skills  to  develop 
small  daily  weekly.  Willing  to  take  on  cnallenge 
in  any  Zone.  Box  4736.  Editor  &  Publisher 


SEEKING  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  position 
on  medium-sized  or  small  daily.  30.  single.  BA 
English  Literature,  can  write.  Conscientious 
hard  worker  changing  career  Zones  1.  2.  5.  9 
John  McGuirk.  17  St  Luke's  PI.  Montclair  NJ 
07042;  (201)  744-8293. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


AWARD-WINNING  photographer  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  3.  C  Shoff- 
ner.  PO  Box  9731.  Washington  DC  20016; 
(202)  293-2500 


HARDWORKING  PHOTOGRAPHER.  28.  3 
years  daily  experience,  seeks  position  on  photo¬ 
conscious  daily  or  magazine.  If  you  want  ^otos 
that  will  enhance  stories  and  capture  apprecia¬ 
tive  readers,  call  Pam  Sather.  (206)  736- 
8704. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Proven  record  «n- 
creasing  productivity  vrhile  lowering  operating 
costs.  Highest  references.  Box  4542.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  B.H.  Liebes  and  Samantha  Stevens 

Women  editors  feet  less  discrimination 


Thirteen  years  ago,  at  age  24,  E.F.  was 
raising  two  daughters,  directing  a  staff  of 
10  on  a  small  daily  in  Kansas,  and  nearing 
the  end  of  her  contract.  So  she  went  to  her 
publisher,  who  owned  several  other 
newspapers,  and  asked  for  two  things: 
For  more  money  and  to  be  called  manag¬ 
ing  editor — "after  all,  you’re  letting  me 
run  the  paper.” 

"No  woman  will  ever  run  one  of  my 
papers,”  the  publishertold  her.  "I'll  keep 
that  title  for  one  of  my  (four)  sons  when 
they  decide  they  want  this  paper.  And  as 
far  as  money  is  involved,  you'll  have  to 
take  it  up  with  the  business  manager.” 

When  F.F.  asked  the  business  manager 
for  a  raise,  he  told  her  that  George,  a  new 
reporter,  "had  a  wife  who  was  pregnant 
and  needs  the  money  more  than  you  do.” 
Besides,  he  told  F.F.,  "your  husband 
makes  X  number  of  dollars  a  week.” 
F.F.  gave  her  two  weeks  notice. 

Edits  women's  section 
Today  F.F.  is  features  editor  of  a  major 
West  Coast  daily,  running  the  Scene  sec¬ 
tion — "It's  still  the  women’s  section  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  they  call  it” — and  every¬ 
thing  that  falls  into  the  feature  category — 
"the  travel,  the  entertainment,  televi¬ 
sion,  teenage,  food.” 

She  came  to  her  present  paper  from  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper  in  Kansas  where 
she  was  city  editor.  When  she  was  inter¬ 
viewed  for  that  job,  the  managing  editor 
wanted  to  know  who  was  going  to  take 
care  of  her  children.  "We  have  a  lot  of 
problems  with  women  not  showing  up 
here  because  their  kids  are  sick,”  he  told 
her. 

F.F.  assured  him  that  she  would  not 
have  that  difficulty,  "but  he  did  ask  and  I 
was  offended  by  it.” 

F.F.  says  she  no  longer  feels  discrimin¬ 
ated  against.  "I  think  a  lot  of  people  per¬ 
ceive  a  job  in  a  lifestyle  kind  of  section  as 
a  traditional  woman’s  job.”  she  said, 
"but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  rather  enjoy  it 
now.” 

A  managing  editor  in  her  30s  of  a 
medium-sized  daily  in  the  Southeast,  re¬ 
calls  her  first  newspaper  when  she  and  a 
male  reporter  "of  about  equal  age  and 
experience”  were  being  considered  for 
city  editor,  and  the  publisher  told  her:  "I 
think  men  can  give  orders  better  than 
women,  don’t  you?”  She  replied  that 
"Gender  is  not  a  determinant,  sir,  and 
giving  orders  isn’t  what  management  is 
about,  anyway.”  Then  she  quit. 

Today,  says  the  editor,  who  now  earns 
between  $30,000  to  $35,000,  being  a 

(Liebes  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
San  Francisco  State  University.  Stevens  is 
a  senior  journalism  major.) 


woman  is  an  advantage.  "Because  I’m 
female  during  a  time  of  affirmative  action, 
senior  management  has  noticed  my  ta¬ 
lents  perhaps  a  bit  more  than  those  of 
equally  bright  men.  After  all,  they’re 
looking  for  a  woman  to  promote  these 
days.” 

Survey  made 

Editor  E.F.  and  the  Southeast  editor 
were  among  84  women  editors  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  survey  to  determine 
whether  their  sex  hindered  or  helped  their 
promotion  to  management  jobs.  Eighty 
editors  responded  to  a  mail  survey  and 
four  were  interviewed  at  their  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  editor  E.F. 

A  summary  of  their  replies  indicated 
that  being  a  woman  had  blocked  or 
slowed  their  rise  to  management,  but  that 
the  discrimination  against  women  is  not 
as  blatant  as  it  was  years  ago,  but  does 
still  exist,  overtly  and  subtly.  The  editors, 
however,  believe  it  will  be  less  difficult  in 
the  future  for  women  to  climb  the  execu¬ 
tive  ladder.  They  believe  that  attitudes 
about  women  in  the  newsroom  have 
changed  from  the  time  they  started  their 
careers.  But  despite  that  general  optim¬ 
ism.  one  editor  said  she  didn’t  believe 
equal  opportunities  for  women  would 
happen  during  her  lifetime.  The  editor  is 
in  her  50s. 

A  common  thread  in  the  survey  replies 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  editors  felt 
that  at  one  time  or  another  they  had  been 
discriminated  against  in  salaries,  in 
assignments,  and  in  promotions.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  a  woman  editor  on  a  daily  of 
40,000  circulation  typified  many  replies. 

"The  net  result  has  been  that  being  a 
woman  has  not  hindered  my  career,  but 
since  1  started  journalism  in  the  1960s,  my 
advancement  did  not  come  until  the 
1970s.  1  was  kept  from  breaking  stories 
because  I  might  come  to  grief  in  the  eyes 
of  the  assignment  editor;  work  protection 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  hours  might  have 
kept  me  from  advancement  and  it  took  a 
while  for  the  company  to  envision  a 
woman  as  news  editor.” 

The  editor,  in  her  30s.  worked  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  before  being 
promoted  to  news  editor.  She  has  worked 
15  years  on  her  present  paper,  her  second 
newspaper  job. 

Sex  stereotypes 

"Sex  discrimination  is  no  longer  overt, 
no  longer  socially  acceptable,”  she  said, 
when  she  compared  conditions  today  to 
18  years  ago  when  she  started  her  first 
newspaper  job.  "But  the  sexual  jokes, 
the  expectation  that  a  good-looking 
woman  has  a  better  chance  to  be  hired, 
the  views  of  stories  as  ‘good’  for  a  woman 


are  still  with  us.” 

The  mail  questionnaire  was  sent  to  200 
women  editors  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook  listings 
of  those  having  editorial  titles  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  1,730  daily  newspapers.  The  titles 
mainly  included  managing  editor,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  editor,  news  editor,  feature 
editor,  editorial  page  editor,  family/lifes¬ 
tyle  editor,  women’s  editor,  state  editor, 
and  wire  editor. 

A  total  of  80  women  editors  replied, 
40%  of  those  who  received  the  surveys. 
The  editors  were  guaranteed  anonymity 
to  ensure  candidness  in  their  answers  and 
to  prevent  any  possible  problems  for 
them  with  management.  Several  editors, 
however,  signed  their  names  to  their  re¬ 
plies.  The  four  editors  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  knew  they  were  doing  so  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  a  decision  was  made  to  give 
them  the  same  protection  as  given  the 
others.  Each  of  the  editors  works  one  of 
the  four  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Three  questions 

All  the  editors  were  asked  three  key 
questions: 

Do  you  believe  being  a  woman  adv¬ 
anced  or  hindered  your  newspaper 
career?  Examples: 

•  If  you  have  not  experienced  sex  dis¬ 
crimination,  have  you  seen  women 
associates  subjected  to  it? 

•  What  are  your  experiences  and  feel¬ 
ings  (about  sex  discrimination)  con¬ 
ditions  today  and  how  do  they  com¬ 
pare  with  those  at  the  start  of  your 
own  career? 

The  editors  were  also  asked  about  the 
number  of  papers  they  had  worked  for, 
years  of  professional  experience,  age,  job 
titles,  salaries,  the  sex  of  their  immediate 
superior,  circulations  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  whether  they  had  the  power  to 
hire  and  fire,  to  promote  and  demote. 

The  editors  were  also  asked,  assuming 
that  they  had  such  powers,  whether  they 
would  give  preference  to  a  man  or  a 
woman,  provided  they  evaluated  the 
candidates  as  equally  qualified.  They 
were  also  asked  whether  they  believed 
editorial  staffs  should  be  sexually  ba¬ 
lanced. 

Of  the  80  editors  in  the  mail  survey,  70 
are  white,  two  are  black,  and  one  is 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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'  The  Harris  Automatic 
Repair  System. 

Because  corrected  beats  rejected* 


Mark  your 
calendar 


Postmark  deadlines  have  been  established 
in  five  prestigious  competitions 
sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  excellence 
by  newspapers,  TV  stations  and  radio 
stations.  A  total  of  $23,500  in  cash  prizes, 
and  a  number  of  plaques,  will  be  awarded. 
All  work  submitted  must  have  been 
published  or  broadcast  in  1 982. 


Stone 


Walker  Stone  Awards  for 
Editorial  Writing 

These  awards  are  given  for  general 
excellence  of  newspaper  editorials.  The 
criteria  for  judging  include:  the  force¬ 
fulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose,  the 
effectiveness  as  measured  by  results  and 
the  importance  of  the  expression  in  the 
public  interest.  First  prize:  $2000  and 
a  plaque.  Second  prize:  $1000  and  a 
citation.  Send  entries  to  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


Pyle 


Ernie  Pyle  Awards  for  Human  Interest  Reporting 

The  Pyle  Awards  are  given  for  newspaper  human  interest 
reporting  that  best  exemplifies  the  warmth  and  craftsmanship 
of  the  famous  Scripps-Howard  “people  writer.”  In  war  and 
peace,  few  matched  Ernie  in  writing  about  everyday  people 
with  everyday  dreams.  First  prize:  $2000  and  a  plaque. 
Second  prize:  $1000  and  a  citation.  Send  entries  to 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust  Tower, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


Scripps 


Edward  Willis  Scripps  Awards  for  the  First  Amendment 

These  awards  are  established  to  recognize  that  newspaper 
which,  in  writing,  reporting  and  public  education,  has 
performed  the  most  outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press.  First  prize: 
a  plaque  to  the  winning  newspaper  and  $2500  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the 
winning  entry.  Second  prize:  $1000  and  a  citation.  Address 
entries  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 
Room  4310,  New  York,  New  York  10166. 


i  I  Meeman 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  Conservation  Reporting 

The  Meeman  Awards  recognize  those  newspaper  journalists 
who  have  helped  educate  the  public  to  a  better  understanding 
and  support  of  conservation.  First  prizes  of  $2000  and  a 
plaque  will  be  awarded  in  two  categories  —  for  newspapers 
over  100,000  circulation  and  for  those  under  100,000. 
Second  prizes  of  $1000  and  a  citation  will  also  be  awarded 
in  both  categories.  Send  entries  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  1 1 00  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


M. 
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Newspaper 


Howard 

Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 
for  Public  Service 


The  Howard  Awards  recognize  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations 
for  outstanding  public  service.  First  prizes  of  $2500  and  a  plaque 
will  be  awarded  to  a  newspaper  and  broadcast  station  for 
distribution  to  those  individuals  who  contributed  most  to  the  effort. 
Three  second  prizes  of  $1000  will  be  awarded;  one  each  to  a 
newspaper,  TV  station  and  radio  station.  Send  newspaper  entries  to 
The  ^ripps-Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust  Tower, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  and  broadcast  entries  to  WCPO-TV, 

500  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


Fact  sheets 
dealing  with 
individual 
newspaper 
competitions 


obtained  by 
writing  The 


Howard  “ - “ 

Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

For  fact  sheets  detailing  the 
Howard  Broadcast  Division 
awards,  write  WMC-TV,  1960 
Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38104. 

SrrippH’Uoirard  Foundation 
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